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Borne along October's wind 
A crimson leaf floats by, 
the orchard’s russet grass 
Che rosy apples lie, 
A squirrel chatters in the toood, 
A nut sharply falls, 
And Summer, from the glade and glen, 
Her flotwer children calls. 
—ANNIE M. LIBBY. 
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A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 
Cuap. IX. 


By MARIA PARLOA. 

ITH the approach of cold weather, more 
butcher’s meat will be wanted on the 
family table than was the case in the 
warm weather, when fish and poultry 

were used extensively. Housekeepers should have 
a better knowledge of all kinds of butcher’s meat 
than they do. This knowledge would ensure better 
service from the butcher and more satisfactory results 
in their cooking; but it cannot be acquired in a few 
days or weeks. With a fair amount of study and 
investigation, however, a woman can learn in a year’s 
time all that is essential to the wisest purchases and 
the best use to make of her materials. To do this 
she should study diagrams and cuts of the animals 
as they are found dressed in the markets; not the 
living animal standing on its feet. It must be re- 
membered that the position of some of the bones is 
changed when the joint is hung up; changing, of 
course, the position of the flesh. Read about the 
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subject, and when you go to the market, ask your 
butcher about anything that you do not understand. 
Ask him to point out the different cuts and the signs 
of certain conditions, such as ripened or unripened 
meat, the grain and colors that indicate a prime 
animal, etc. If you have made a careful study of the 
matter you will not waste his time or your own, for 
you will be able to ask your questions concisely and 
clearly, and his information will mean more to you 
than if you came to him wholly ignorant. It has been 
my experience that any intelligent, honest man will be 
glad to help a customer to this kind of knowledge. 
Of course, one will not expect a man to give such 
information during his busy hours. 

Beef being the most largely used of all meats, we 
will begin with that. Within the last fifteen years 
there have been great changes in the method of 
supplying the markets with beef. Formerly the cattle 
were brought alive to the source of consumptiou and 
killed at a general slaughter house, from which the 
meat was sent to the markets. This is still done to 
some extent, but the greater part of the beef con- 
sumed in this country is now dressed in the West, 
where the cattle are raised. The first dressed beef 
that was sent to the Eastern markets was not received 
kindly because it was not properly prepared. The 
prejudice which was then formed is dying out, as it 
should ; for the conditions have changed. After years 
of costly experiments, all the arrangements are now so 
perfect that the animal is killed while in a fresh, 
healthy condition ; the meat is thoroughly chilled and 
packed in refrigerator cars, and is brought to the 
market partially ripened, and in better condition than 
if the cattle were brought in cars and killed near the 
markets. Of course, the young, well-fed cattle that 
are raised at home give beef that cannot be surpassed, 
but old cows and hard-worked oxen will never yield 
tender beef. 

It sometimes looks as if there were a great part of 
the animal wasted, because only a small part (about 
one-sixth) can be used in prime cuts. However, 


nothing is thrown away. The hide goes for leather ; 
the horns and hoofs are used in making glue; the 
bones, for buttons, combs, knife handles, etc., and 
also for animal charcoal, which is used largely in re- 
fining sugar; the suet and the clearest and best fats 
are reduced to oil for use in making imitation butters. 
Beef fat is also combined with other fats in making 
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some of the articles manufactured for shortening and 
frying purposes. The tainted or undesirable fats are 
used in making soaps. 

The animal is cut into four parts; two_hind- 
quarters and two fore-quarters. The hind-quarter is 
the most valuable part of the animal, although the 
Jews discard it. In different sections of the country 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE No. I..—1, Names used in New York 
and the West; 2. Names generally used in New England. a. 1, First 
cut of ribs. 2, Tip end ot sirloin. 4. 1, Porter-housesteak. or sirloin 
steak or roast. 2, Second cut of sirloin. c¢. 1, Flat-bone sirloin steak 
orroast. 2, First cut of sirloin. ¢. Has various names. e. Aitch- 
pone /. Round. g. 1, Leg of beef. 2, Shank of the round. 4. 
Veiny part ofthe round. 7. Flank. 


the side is divided differently. In the Boston markets 
the two short ribs are cut on the hind-quarter, 
whereas, in the New York and Western states these 
ribs are left with the others on the fore-quarter. These 
two ribs are called in Boston the tip end of the sirloin ; 
in New York and the West, the first cut of the ribs. 
The different methods of cutting beef are so confus- 
ing tothe housekeeper that it is well to be content 
with learning only the method practiced in her own 
locality. The two diagrams illustrating this article 
may helpher. I have outlined only such cuts as are 
common allover the country. After having carefully 
studied these diagrams, take them to your butcher 
and he will locate the cuts that are not given here. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE No. II..—1, Names used in New York 
and the West; 2, Names generally used in New England. a. 1, First 
cut of ribs, with tip of sirloin. 2, First cut of ribs. 4, Second cut of 
ribs c¢, Third cut of ribs. d@, ¢. Best chuck ribs. 7, g. Poorer 
chuck ribs. 4, Neck piece. #. Plate-piece or rattle-ran. 7. Shoulder 
ot mutton, 4. Sticking-piece. ¢/. Navel end of brisket. mm, 2. 
Brisket-piece. o. Shin and thick end of brisket. 

In section @, on the hind-quarter (see plate No. I), 
the greatest diversity of modes of cutting exists ; 
therefore, I have not given all the minor cuts, but 
have left this part clear for your local provision man 
to mark. Where the names are different in New 
York and New England and the West, I have given 


the New York and Western names first. The New 


York and Western prices are lower than in New 
England for prime cuts, but the dealers make up for 
this by cutting a larger amount of the cheaper parts 
with the prime cut. For example, in the best markets 
in New England a rib of sirloin is cut short; only a 
little part of the thin ribs, or the flank, being left on. 
Outside New England these pieces are cut long. As 
a rule, the shorter cuts at the higher price are the 
more economical. In most parts of New England, 
the sirloin steak is what is called porter-house in other 
parts of the country. The sirloin steak of New York 
is in the section marked d (see plate No. I). Some 
of these steaks are fine, but often there is only a small 
part of tender meat on them, the butcher cutting 
them so as to take in the veiny part of the round. If 
one be paying the price of round steak there is no 
great injustice in this, but to pay for a high-priced 
steak and get such a cut as this, is not right. 

The quality of beef is indicated by color, texture 
and odor. Good beef will have a generous amount 
of meat in proportion to the bones. The lean meat 
will be firm, fine-grained, and of a rich, red color. 
The fat, a pale straw color, firm and dry; the suet 
will be dry, and crumble easily. 

If the beef has been hung long enough it will be a 
dark, purplish color when first cut, but after a few 
minutes’ exposure to the air it will turn a bright red, 
and tiny beads of moisture will collect on the surface. 
3eef that is coarse-grained and dark generally comes 
from old animals. Very small beef, with a pink 
rather than a red color, is apt to be from cows. 
Although this beef is never rich in color and flavor, 
it is usually tender and sweet-flavored. Beef that has 
dark, yellow fat, with the suet tough and clammy, is 
not from a healthy animal. Pass it by, and choose 
something else for your dinner. 

It is hoped that with the help of the market man, 
the diagrams and these instructions, the inexperienced 
housekeeper can learn so much in regard to the vari- 
ous cuts of beef that she will be ready next month 
tor another lesson in this branch of her work. 

The time will soon be here when we can no longer 
get fresh vegetabies and fruit. Do not be tempted to 
use frequently such vegetables as you must depend 
upon largely throughout the winter. While the cauli- 
tlower, eggplant, salsify, sweet potatoes, etc., are in 
their prime, use them generously. Pears and grapes 
are plentiful and cheap. Let these fruits take the 
place of pastry, and your family will be all the better 
for it throughout the year. Apples will be scarce and 
high. Can the fruits that are both cheap and good, 
that you may be sure of a supply of some kind of fruit 
all the winter and spring. 

One often hears questions about the best way to 
keep sweet potatoes. In the South they make trenches 
which they fill with the vegetable, then bank them up 
with the dry earth. They call these places sweet 
potato banks. If one have a cold cellar, and will 
bury the potatoes in a large box of dry sand, it seems 
to me the potatoes may be kept very well. In a 
furnace-heated cellar all vegetables decay quickly. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 
“ Be good, sweet maid. and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 


And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


ND Aunt Wealthy had her tea 
party. It was when high 
blackberries were ripe and 
the fervid dog-day heat made 
the dark coolness of the 
Dexter parlor a welcome 
change from the hot, dusty 
road it was necessary to 
traverse before that haven 
could be reached. Florence 
Etheridge brought her 
mother in the basket car- 
riage, Mrs. Sampson brought 
herself and another lady, 
and to the one or two who had no other means 
of conveyance, Horace proved a gallant little squire 
of dames. He had delivered the verbal invitations, 
as George was altogether too shy. He had gone to 
the various houses to which he was bidden, and re- 
peated at each the same formula : 

“T am Horace Dexter” (at this point he remem- 
bered to take off his hat), “and Aunt Wealthy 
would be very glad to have you spend the afternoon 
and drink tea with her next Wednesday, and if 
you haven’t any one todrive you up, I will come after 
you myself.” 

He said it straight off without a pause, just as he 
had committed it to memory the night before, saying 
it over and over all the way to the pasture and back. 
3ut his blue eyes danced so merrily, and the dimple 
in his right cheek came and went so swiftly, and his 
confidence in his ability to drive anybody anywhere 
was so manifest, that it would have been hard indeed 
to refuse so winning a messenger, and two of the 
ladies gladly accepted his escort. 

Horace made his way because he had the natural 
politeness which springs from a kindly heart, and be- 
cause he never stopped to think how he was appear- 
ing. Perhaps he would come to that stage later, but 
Louise did not intend he should if she could prevent. 
He chatted away briskly, his quick eyes observing 
everything he thought likely to interest his passen- 
gers, and by the time the little journey was ended, 
the minister’s wife and her sister thought they could 
have had no more charming driver. 

Aunt Wealthy found that the dreaded task of hav- 
ing her old friends to tea was light and easy, when 
there were two brisk young women to set the house 
in its fair summer order, and take the burden of 
preparing the table and waiting on the guests off 
her hands. 

She felt unusually “dressed up” and elegant. 
When Aunt Wealthy bought a new gown she believed 


of it.” Then she called in the village dressmaker, 
and with her fitting and Aunt Wealthy’s neat, care- 
ful, old-fashioned sewing, the gown was beautifully 
made, and smoothly finished inside as well as out, as 
a gown should be. 

Then it was carefully hung away in the “fore- 
chamber ” closet, as altogether too good for wear ex- 
cept on special occasions, and as the special occasions 
did not arise, she had a goodly store of gowns of ex- 
cellent material, albeit somewhat gone by in the 
fashion of their making. Louise had exclaimed at 
their beauty as one by one they had been brought out 
for her inspection. 

“T am going to alter some of these,” said she, 
“and you are going to make yourself pretty in 
them every afternoon. Now this pretty lawn striped 
with brown and white, and these little, bright leaves 
sprinkled all over it, will be just the thing for hot 
afternoons.” 

“T got kind o’ carried away when I bought that 
gown,” said Aunt Wealthy. ‘I'd been down to call 
on Mis’ Etheridge, and I got to thinkin’ what was the 
use 0’ my stayin’ to home so, and I partly made up 
my mind I’d go more and be more like other folks. 
Mrs. Angell, the dressmaker, said she would, too, if she 
was me; said ’twa’n’t a mite gayer’n she made for 
lots o’ folks as old as I was. But, some how, after | 
got it done, I thought it was pretty sprightly for me 
to wear, and mebbe ’twould make talk, so I hung 
it up.” 

But it was wonderfully becoming in its new guise, 
and when Aunt Wealthy saw the pretty summer robes 
of her guests she was very glad to have it on. For 
the minister’s wife, whose hair was already gray, and 
who had a son in college, was all in white, and Mrs. 
Etheridge in buff, while Mrs. Sampson’s thin, black 
gown had rosy knots of ribbon here and there. 

And then, too, her housewifely soul was not troubled 
lest the raisins in the fruit cake might have sunk dur- 
ing the baking, for there was no fruit cake at all. 
There was sponge cake yellow with eggs, and without 
a trace of soda or of water, hot or cold, in its compo 
sition. There was “delicate cake,” puffed up with 
the air entangled in the meshes of the whites of eggs 
that went in last of all the ingredients. ‘There was 
chicken embedded in savory jelly. There were little 
creamy balls of cottage cheese. There were Eme- 
line’s light, delicately browned soda biscuit, and 
abundance of the melting sweet blackberries, served 
with powdered sugar and cream galore. 

When Aut Wealthy ushered her guests into the 
cool, airy kitchen, where the leaf shadows played 
over the yellow floor, and saw the prettily laid table 
with its shining china and silver, and its fresh napery, 
and noted the fragrant cluster of sweet peas at every 
plate, and the big glass bow] of asters in the middle, 
she felt more like a guest than a hostess. 

But a glow of pride stole into her heart as she re- 
flected that this was the old Dexter homestead, and 
that this was the right and proper way of living for 
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the Dexter family, a way which all the world might 
come to see, and find nothing to cover up or be 
ashamed of. 

And when the guests were gone and she sat in the 
big rocking-chair, while Louise and Emeline flitted 
about, resetting the table and adding a warm dish or 
two for the “men folks,” she spoke out her thought : 

“Well, Loizy, I must say you’ve done me a sight o’ 
good to-day. I never could ’a’ done it alone in the 
world. I should ’a’ got all beat out and worried with 
the cookin’ and gittin’ ready, and shouldn’t have en- 
joyed it amite, but as ’twas, I’ve hadja real good time. 
Nobody where I’ve been had any better’n what we did. 

“* And, Emeline, Mis’ Square Calkins’s cook failed 
on her rolls the other night. ‘They wa’n’t bad, either, 
but they didn’t have the real last touch on ’em, as 
your biscuit did. Mis’ Etheridge remarked it, when 
I said I wa’n’t noways responsible for the supper, the 
girls cooked it all, but I hoped ’twould relish. She 
asked if Loizy made the biscuit, and I said, no; Loizy 
could make ekal as good, but Emeline Sylvester made 
these, and I told her you was stayin’ with us this 
summer to help us. And she said she’d remarked 
you at church, and some more things that perhaps 
I’d better not tell you. I never was one to flatter up 
young girls about their looks; if they behave modest 
and are capable, that’s enough, but it was to the effect 
that she thought you was prettier than most. And 
then she went on to say what was more tothe pur- 
pose, that a.young woman that could make such bis- 
cuit as them we had for supper, had a good livin’ 
right at her fingers’ ends. There was great call, now, 
for women who could do some one thing special well, 
and ’twas just as much to make special dishes and 
have ‘em perfect every time as ‘twas to write a poem 
or paint a picter. 

“And J told her, plain out, I thought ’twas of a 
good deal more consequence. They all laughed, but 
they all agreed with me, too; and then they talked of 
how hard it was to get a good plain cook, to say 
nothin’ of an extry one. 

“T told ’’em, plain spoken, that good, plain cookin’ 
was the very hardest kind of cookin’. Most anybody 
could take a resate that called for plenty o’ eggs and 
butter and cream, and so on, and told jest how long 
to beat, and jest how to take every step, and with any 
kind o’ judgment in the bakin’, it couldn't help but 
turn out well. But come tc make a loaf o’ one, two, 
three, four cake, and have it riz right every time, and 
turn out jest so, or make a plain apple pie that’s sea- 
soned jest right, and the crust so short and nice that 
everybody round the table ‘ll want a second piece, or 
have your gingerbread, every time, so good that folks 
won't mis’ poundcake, why, that takes faculty. And, 
furthermore,” I said, “that plain cookin’ was what 
most of us had to do and to eat for the common run. 

“And the minister’s wife’s sister asked if you'd 
ever thought o’ turnin’ your talent to account teachin’ 
in a cookin’ school, and I told her I didn’t consider 
you was reckonin’ on leavin’ East Ridge. That 1 
thought it more’n likely you’d be settled in a good, 


comfortable home o’ your own, with a real likely 
young man and a consistent perfesser for a husband. 
And he was one that would both pervide the very best 
o’ farmer’s victuals and appreciate ’em when they 
was cooked as they should be, and I considered both 
them traits in a young man a very good recommend. 
Now, you needn’t go to blushin’, Emeline. You 
needn’t think I hain’t seen nor hain’t observed, and 
when the time comes you shan’t go a-wantin’.”’ 

After that the beautiful days of late summer sped 
swiftly away, and now the harvest season was come, 
the time which seems to be the crowning and fruition 
of all the New England year; the time when the pota- 
toes are in, the apples gathered, all the host of vegeta- 
bles stored, the woodshed piled, the stoves up, and the 
farmhouse has a sense of comfort that is enhanced 
by every chilling gust, and every stray snowflake. 

Aunt Wealthy “favored her foot” all the summer 
and autumn. She did not carry out her daily-ex- 
pressed intention of resuming her place at the head 
of affairs. She gave her opinion freely and sharply, 
and her advice was often valuable and gladly fol- 
lowed. But in any difference Louise maintained her 
own view with a sweet firmness, which savored noth- 
ing of disrespect, and which in turn could not fail to 
exact consideration. 

All the long summer, as various fruits and berries 
came on, Louise had prepared her winter supplies. 
Aunt Wealthy had been used to making preserves with 
infinite pains of looking after and scalding from time 
to time, and then putting them solemnly away for 
company. The idea of preparing the abundant sup- 
ply at her command in an easier manner, and in such 
quantities as made it everyday fare for the family, 
savored, to her, of extravagance. 

But she yielded the point, and Louise and Emeline 
rejoiced in the rows of glass jars that filled their 
shelves. Aunt Wealthy was stimulated by Louise’s 
interest to recall various recipes which she had not 
used for a long time, and Aunt Wealthy’s ways were 
by no means to be despised. As a maker of firm, 
translucent jellies and pickles of all degrees of sour- 
ness or sweetness ever invented by woman, she was 
not to be surpassed. 

“There,” said she at last, “I reckon we're about 
ready for Thanksgivin’ now. I believe that at Thanks- 
givin’ time the house-cleanin’ ought to be cone, and 
the fall sewin’ out o’ the way, and all the picklin’ and 
preservin’ done, so’s’t a body can feel free to piece 
quilts or take their knittin’ easy.” 

And, truly, Louise found it was a comfortable feel- 
ing—this sense of having put the hardest work of the 
year behind one, and of being ready to enjoy the 
coziness that comes with warm fires, and bright lamps, 
and drawn curtains. 

The leaves were all off the trees now, and rustled, 
brown and dry, in the roadways; the sky was in- 
tensely blue in the warm, sunny afternoons. Far off 
could be heard the occasional bay of a hound, or the 
sound of a hunter’s gun, but there was a sort of 
brooding hush in the atmosphere, and a sense of 
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waiting, as if Mother Nature felt that all her active 
work for the year was over, and she was only biding 
the snow fall that would keep all her hidden roots and 
seeds warm and alive till time to awaken them. 

The boys had built a famous bonfire in the garden, 
and had insisted that the girls should come out to see 
it, and to be regaled with corn and potatoes roasted 
thereat, although it must be confessed that the viands 
had a very smoky flavor, to say nothing of being 
burned on the cutside and raw in the middle. 

With Grace to supplement their forces they had 
had a Jack o’ lantern dance all over the premises, and 
Horace had raced down the road, and suddenly ap- 
peared, a vision of a glaring, grinning goblin, before 
the uncurtained window of the Sylvester kitchen, to 
the great terror of Mrs. Sylvester, even although he 
had done the same thing every year since he had 
been tall enough to peer above the low window sill. 

They had stored away nuts until Aunt Wealthy had 
asked them if they were not ashamed to starve the 
squirrels. They had been on a grand “coon” hunt, 
rendered memorable by George’s fall from a tree, and 
by Horace’s stumbling along half asleep until he had 
been compassionately bestowed in a convenient barn 
to slumber on the hay until the rest of the party 
came back. But they had brought home a famous 
big “coon,” the trophy of Jason’s gun, and Emeline 
had parboiled it, and stuffed and baked it, and served 
it up with baked potatoes and boiled onions, and 
gravy ad libitum. And Jason had brought over his 
father, who grew quite excited as he recalled former 
captures, and told the exploits of various noted 
“coon” dogs, and altogether Horace had declared it 
almost as good as Thanksgiving, and thereafter dated 
all events from “the time we got that coon.” 

The Hubbard twins had given a Hallowe’en party, 
and invited everybody over ten years old, to the 
great delight of Grace, who was proud to announce 
that she was “’most ’leven.” She was much better 
than in the spring, though she still had a fragile and 
delicate beauty, which indicated that she would re- 
quire much tender and intelligent oversight for several 
years to come. 

But her face had lost its scowl, and her voice its 
peevish tone, and her whole appearace was that of a 
well-bred, happy child. She hovered every day over 
the plants in the windows, and answered Aunt Weal- 
thy’s remonstrance that she did not give them time 
to grow by saying, “ But they do grow. There are 
little baby fans coming out all over this geranium, 
and the white abutilon is an inch taller than when we 
brought it in the house.” 

Of course everybody had been to cattle show, all 
the schools in town stopping for that express purpose. 
Farmer Dexter always exhibited stock and vegetables. 
Aunt Wealthy always carried butter and bread, and 
this year her jellies and canned fruits went down with 
Louise’s name attached. 

Emeline blushingly brought forward a quilt she had 
crocheted from a pattern in Louise’s housekeeping 
magazine, and Grace had some pretty lace drawn from 


the same source. Jason brought over some splendid 
specimens of apples, and George claimed the quinces. 

“‘ T wish they’d offer a premium for Jack o’ lanterns,” 
said Horace; “I know I could make one that would 
scare all the people into fits!” 

Then he averred that he would carry down an un- 
usually tall pigweed that grew back of the barn, and pit 
it against the tall cornstalks of the farmers, but Aunt 
Wealthy was much shocked and sent him to Proverbs 
to read the description of the slothful man’s garden. 

“IT know what I will carry,” said he, at last, and 
after that not a word of his plan could be elicited. 
But when Louise went to the pantry for some plates 
for Jason’s apples and George’s quinces, he asked 
her to put in a big one for him, and she did it without 
teasing him with questions. 

It was cold enough on that morning to render an 
overcoat comfortable, and Horace appeared with his 
tightly buttoned. 

“What makes you so bulgy, Horace?” asked 
Grace, thumping his pockets. 

“Never you mind,” was all the answer he vouch- 
safed, as he clambered to his seat in the long wagon. 
Arrived at the hall, he claimed his plate from Louise, 
and proceeded to fill it from his pockets. 

Fortunately, for his purpose, their county fair was 
one of the latest, and there had been several frosts. 
A big stone had assisted Jack Frost, and out of Hor- 
ace’s pockets came first butternuts in a flat layer over 
the plate, then a layer of walnuts, then butternuts, then 
walnuts again, in lessening circles, topped by a hand- 
ful of glossy, brown chestnuts. He dropped beech- 
nuts between the points of the butternuts in the lower 
row, three in a place, and lo! he had an exhibit dif- 
ferent from that of any one else, and pretty in itself. 

Everybody laughed, but the plate found favor in 
the eyes of the judges, for the county paper an- 
nounced, among the premiums, “ Master Horace 
Dexter, a gratuity of one dollar for the only plate of 
nuts exhibited,” and amid the compliments which 
were made to include in some way everybody who 
had anything on exhibition, there was a pleasant little 
allusion to the nuts, which Horace cut out and kept 
for years. The Hubbard twins covered themselves 
with glory, as usual, by their display of fancy work, 
and their mother was radiant in the possession of the 
biggest dahlias and marigolds in town,—albeit she had 
carefully covered them many nights in succession, to 
keep them from the frost until the time for the fair. 

Violet Shaw’s lace found as many admirers as her 
lovely arrangements of the treasures to be found in 
the East Ridge woods. The two little Dustin boys 
brought pop corn, and hardly stirred away from it all 
day. Mrs. Sylvester was voluble in her descriptions 
of the things she meant to have sent in, but “she 
didn’t git round to git ’em done.” 

Altogether the children felt that they and theirs 
had done themselves much credit, for they took 
as much pride in the displays of their immediate 
neighbors as in their own. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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FERNERIES. 

How to Make and Care for Them. 

aS HERE are many busy women 

<: who have not time to attend 

to plants, and no sunny win- 
dows to spare for them, 
and yet would like to have 
something as reminders of 
summer during the dark 
days of winter; also many 
invalids confined to their 
rooms or the house in winter. 
They have many weary 
hours when they can neither 
read nor see company. Do 
they want a bit of nature in this one room where they 
can sit or lie and watch the mystery of leaf growing ? 
Where they can see the delicate lacy ferns unfolding 
day by day? Then a fernery is what they would like. 
It is the easiest thing to care for, and at the same 
time beautiful. They will hold many plants that 
could not be grown successfully outside of it. A 
fernery well filled and growing will almost run itself. 
The best place to keep it is in a good light, but not 
in the sunniest window, therefore it is adapted to 
many places where one could not have flowering 
plants. 
There are different forms of fern cases in the 
market, costing from eighteen to thirty or more 
dollars. Once bought and carefully taken care of 
they will last many years. 
If something less expensive is wished for, a good 
carpenter can make one that would answer every 
purpose. This is one way it can be done: Get 
an inch pine board twenty-four by eighteen inches 
in size, made by gluing narrow boards together. 
Around this bottom board, and at right angles with 
it, nail a strip of ash or walnut four to six inches 
wide. Thetop of this strip may be beveled. Now 
procure some German glass (as flat as possible), two 
short pieces twenty-four by eighteen inches, two 
eighteen by eighteen and one twenty-five by nineteen. 
Set up the first four pieces in the tray, holding them 
in place by books piled against them ; and paste over 
the united edges at each corner outside a tape one 
inch wide, turning it over only a very little at the top, 
for the condensed moisture will soon loosen anything 
pasted inside. After allowing the tape to dry, cover 
it with a strip of dark paper; also bind the edges of 
the fifth and largest glass, which is to lie flat and 
unfastened on top as the cover. Remove the books 
and the fernery is done, when a zinc pan is added to 
hold the earth and plants. The zinc pan should be 
so fitted to the woodwork that the moisture that 
forms on the inside of the glass shall run down into 
the pan and not outside of it, as it will decay the 
woodwork in time. The pan should have an inch or 
more of broken pots and small bits of charcoal 
spread evenly over the bottom for drainage. No 
plants like moisture better than ferns, and none are 


more quickly killed by having water stand around 
their roots. After the case is planted and well 
moistened, it will need to be watered but seldom. 
The moisture condenses and falls back again and 
thus supplies the plants. Ventilation is secured by 
putting a bit of wood or paper under the upper pane 
of glass. A delicate fern after growing in moist, con- 
fined air, would be ruined if a cold draft should blow 
upon it, yet it will not thrive without some ventila- 
tion. The fern case as above mentioned ought to be 
made for less than five dollars. Cheaper still would 
be a glass globe such as is used to cover wax flowers. 
These are made with terra-cotta base and fitted with 
a zinc lining, and will hold small plants, but are not 
as satisfactory as a larger case. 

The proper soil for filling the case is made largely 
of leaf mold from the woods. Find a spot where 
wild ferns grow in profusion and the soil is what is 
wanted. Add some fine loam made from rotted sod, 
but no manure—unless so decayed that it is like 
rich black earth, and then be sparing of it. 

For ferns to fill the case, their name is “ legion.” 
The adiantums are very graceful and pretty. 4. 
cuneatum, A. assimile, A. gracillimum, are desirable. 
Varieties of Preris are good. Davallias, Nephrolepis 
exaltata if the fernery is large. Other plants beside 
ferns give variety, and will grow finely. Panicum 
variegatum, a beautiful variegated grass, Fittonia 
Fearcei, with pretty green leaves veined with white, 
F. argyroneura veined with red, Lycopodium denti- 
culatum, Maranta Zebrina, Rex Begonias, Pepperomia 
Maculosa, and others. 

If living near the woods, there are many beautiful 
native ferns to be gathered. Other plants, like par- 
tridge berry, or squaw berry, hepatica, trailing 
arbutus, violets, gold thread, rattle-snake, plantain 
with silvery marked leaves, and many more will be 
found by those who have eyes open to see the beau- 
tiful things nature has scattered in the waste places. 
The arbutus and violets will have formed their buds 
already to open as soon as the first warm day comes. 

In taking up ferns in the fall, remember that all 
deciduous ferns die down to the earth in the early 
winter, and start again in spring. But if carefully 
taken up the fronds that are green and perfect will 
last along while if kept in a cool place, in fact all 
plants brought from the woods ought tobe kept as cool 
as possible. The shield, or holly fern, and the rock 
ferns are evergreen and last all winter. Gather 
some of the fern moss and other varieties to cover 
the soil. Arrange them as naturally as possible. 

If the fernery is of good size, an irreguiar shaped 
piece of looking glass deftly inserted on one side 
makes a very good imitation of water. The edges 
should be carefully covered with mosses. A few bits 
of mossy twigs (such as is often found near decaying 
trees) can be formed into a rustic bridge, with the 
aid of long, slender tacks. 

The first warm days of spring will waken the 
arbutus and violets, and later on the hepaticas and 
the ferns. How they will know that spring has 
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come when shut up in the house is not known, but 
she has a way of whispering it to them, and some 
morning the violets will be found to have opened 
their blue eyes, and the subtle perfume of the arbutus 
will tell of its presence. 
WILDWOOD TREASURES WITHOUT A FERNERY. 

Take a large “waiter,” make a mound of leaf 
mold, and carefully plant the ferns, arbutus, violets, 
hepaticas and other things, finishing the surface with 
mosses, and placing running evergreen around the 
edges. Sprinkle and set on atable at a northwest 
window. Many happy hours may be spent watching 
that bit of green during cold, stormy days when it is 
unsafe to go out of doors, and the tiny buds of the 
arbutus and violets will swell and finally bloom while 


the winter snow still lingers on the hills. 
—M./. Plumstead. 
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ASTERS AND GOLDEN-ROD. 
Now in the bright, September weather, 
Asters and golden-rod together, 

In numbers untold, 
Their buds unfold, 
The richest purple, brightest gold. 


Fair golden-rod, so tall and queenly, 

In many a field nods most serenely ; 
Her golden plume 
Waves o’er the gloom, 

Till way-sides drear like gardens bloom. 


Sweet aster, with her starry flowers, 
In sunny fields and woodland bowers, 
In forest glade, 
Amid sun or shade, 
Stands ever meekly, unafraid. 


Gay autumn flowers, we see your faces, 
Where lingering Summer leaves her traces, 
Through golden mist 
By sunlight kissed, 
When wild grapes gleam like amethyst. 
While o’er our senses softly stealing, 
The breath of ripened fruits revealing, 
Come perfumes rare 
That fill the air, 
Autumnal incense wafted there. 


Wakes in our hearts a saddened feeling, 
Their hidden depths at once unsealing, 
Like sweet refrain 
That sings in vain, 
O happy days, too brief your rc ign! 


All through the rare, October weather, 
In lovely contrast, close together, 
Purple and gold, 
Their flowers unfold, 
Till sharp frosts come and earth is cold. 


Brave flowers, to yield to death so slowly! 

While others droop with heads bowed lowly, 
Still, side by side, 
With joy and pride, 

You stand, when all but you have died. 

O faithful ones, to stand so boldly! 

Pale, withered ghosts, when winds blow coldly, 
And rare surprise, 
As snowdrifts rise 

Your penciled shadow on them lies. 


—A. M. Bariow. 
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THE HEATING APPARATUS. 
An Economical and Very Effective Way of Reinforcing the 
Furnace. 

T the approach of winter, a 
question of importance 
in very many homes is 
that relating to the heat- 
ing, or rather one should 
say the warming and ven- 
tilation of the apartments 
which are to be occupied 
by the family during cold 
weather. From the days 
when the great fireplace 
at one side of the room 
poured its flood of tlame 
and smoke up the chimney or out into the apart- 
ment, as circumstances might determine, while the 
occupants “roasted upon one side and froze on 
the other,” there has been a most decided improve- 
ment; but it must be admitted that with some of the 
modern methods there is a degree of uncertainty and 
vexation which is sometimes particularly annoying. 

For the average house, located beyond reach of the 
“ Holly steam-heat” systems (which, by the way, are 
not under discussion in this article), there are practi- 
cally but three methods of “keeping warm.’ The 
first is by a series of stoves for the various rooms. 
This means a great deal of work for somebody, if 
several apartments are to be kept comfortable, day 
and night—and nothing less than that fills the ideal 
of the present. Then there are the annoyances of 
coal dust, ashes which persist in covering everything 
within reach, coal gas and vitiated atmosphere—to 
say nothing of the space occupied by the stoves and 
their belongings. The modern furnace is perhaps 
theoretically the crowning achievement in the way of 
house-warming ; but many of us know how persist- 
ently, in actual practice, just when its kind offices are 
most wanted, it will go upon a strike, and utterly fail 
to give the required degree in library or sitting room. 
The hot water system has some marked excellences, 
but it is considerably expensive, as usually arranged— 
so much so as to make the matter one of serious 
moment to persons of limited means. 

It would seem, however, that it is possible to com- 
bine the advantages of furnace and of hot water ina 
manner to obtain the best features of both systems, 
and without making the expense seriously heavy. In 
looking up the possibilities with a view to bettering 
the heating arrangements of my own dwelling place, 
pains was taken to communicate with a friend—Mr. 
H. V. Rowell, a well-known business man of 15 School 
street, Boston—who was reported to have an effective 
arrangement in use at his residence near College Hill. 

‘*Concerning the heating apparatus,” he replied, 
“what prompted me to experiment with my furnace, 
was the fact that I did not get sufficient heat, or in 
other words even heat all over the house. I desired 
to heat nine rooms and a bath, and to have each one 
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at a temperature that we should be comfortable in all 
of these rooms, whether we were near the wall or near 
the radiator. I made enquiries to ascertain if I could 
connect hot water pipes with the furnace—that is if 
such a thing was practicable, and found that it was. 
I at once got a man, of whom I purchased the radia- 
tors, and who had the piping. I now carry the heat 
into four rooms and two halls, and it distributes it all 
over the house evenly, so that on such a day as yester- 
day, which was about ten or twelve degrees above 
zero at our house, we opened our front door two or 
three times to let in cold air, yet we were not forcing 
the furnace. 

“Tt is necessary in connecting hot water with a 
furnace to have a furnace of very good size, and the 
best results, I believe, are attained where the furnace 
has a lining, rather than with a cast-iron fire pot or 
without lining. The gain is made by our simply heat- 
ing water pipes from the heat radiated from the fire, 
and as the heat radiates up through the furnace flues, 
it heats these pipes and the water circulates very 
rapidly, keeping the radiators at an even temperature 
all the time. It makes little difference what distance 
this water travels, if it is anywhere within forty feet. 
In my case, I drove the water to that room farthest 
from the furnace, about forty feet and under the ell, 
which has no cellar, but has a good tight wall. Of 
course this is colder than if it were in a cellar, yet I 
see no difference in the heat of that radiator from 
those nearest to the furnace. It seems to me that we 
simply gain about all of our hot water heat, in that 
the effect of the heat is no less from the air flues of 
the furnace, in the different rooms, and it apparently 
requires no more coal energy to get our heat. I have 
on my furnace, what is called a “ Norcross regulator,” 
which is very sensitive, and is regulated by the heat 
of the furnace; for instance, when a certain heat is 
reached, the regulator is thrown wide open, letting 
cold air into the smoke pipe, and shutting off the 
draft. Again if it gets cold enough, by ashes forming 
underneath the coal, so that the regulator closes, it 
has the effect, by an automatic arrangement, which is 
very simple, of opening the front lower damper in the 
furnace and immediately lets in a volume of air, which 
creates a draft, and sends it right up to a point, where 
the cold air draft opens. In fact one acting upon the 
other, as it does, keeps the cold air draft open at a 
certain width continuously. I only speak of how the 
one affects the other, to show what would be the effect 
were it to close. Of course if there is need of more 
coal, even though the lower damper did open, it 
would not create the heat necessary to expand the 
regulator and open it, in the smoke pipe, as the coal 
energy had been expended; therefore, it is only a 
question of supplying sufficient coal, to keep up the 
necessary energy ; and by the way it does not waste 
this coal, as it can only burn so much, and that is an 
amount sufficient to keep the cold air draft open and 
the front damper closed. 

“T find by the new appliance particularly, that the 
front damper being connected with the regulator, our 


rooms are of the same temperature in the morning, as 
when we retire. This is a great point gained, as it is 
exceedingly comfortable to get up in the morning, 
finding all of the rooms warm. By this even heat the 
hot water and hot air are equally affected, giving us 
the same heat from the one that we get from the 
other, assuming on the start that the pipes are properly 
distributed in the house. 

“T have no objection to your using my name in 
connection with this, as a little narrative of my expe- 
rience with hot water and furnace. Others have used 
hot water in connection with furnaces, as well as my- 
self, and I am sure | hope it has been as agreeable to 
them as it has been tome. I could not consent to 
adopt any other method in heating my house, now 
that I have this arrangement, as while we get the hot 
water heat, which is exceedingly pleasant, we also get 
the fresh air from our cold air box, giving us plenty 
of oxygen, which we would not get if we heated the 
house exclusively with hot water. 

“Tf this is not already the most fashionable and 
modern way of heating, I believe that it is bound to 
become so. Asa rule, people make a great mistake 
in putting in furnaces too small, for as a matter of 
fact, I have yet to learn that it takes any more coal to 
warm a house, with a furnace of good size than with 
a small one, and in the first case, by forcing the small 
furnace, it is filled with clinkers, and in the second 
case there are no clinkers whatever, combustion is so 
perfect. I have not had in the whole winter any 
clinkers, neither have I sifted any ashes, or carried 
to the ash barrel a pint of coal. You will see that 
this is avoiding a chore which we all dislike, namely, 
sifting ashes. The consumption of coal to heat the 
nine rooms will not be over seven tons for the winter. 

“T find that eyg coal is the better size, as it ignites 
quicker and keeps heat continuously, without any 
variation, when the regular furnace coal would not do 
it. There are some very expensive arrangements in 
the way of hot water and furnace combined ; indeed 
I looked at one last evening which cost over S600 to 
put in, but this cost is not within the reach of a good 
many people who use furnaces, yet all people who 
use furnaces may connect hot water with them with- 
out being at any such an expense, and do it for very 
little money. Perhaps they would not be able to heat 
a very large house with my appliance, but for an ordi- 
nary house it can easily be done. What a great many 
people really want is some means of doing this 
cheaply, so that when their furnace and hot water is 
connected, the whole business need not cost more 
than $150 or $175.” 

Here would seem to be suggestions and a record 
of experience, from a wholly disinterested and capable 
judge, which may be worthy the attention and inves- 
tigation of others similarly situated. Of one thing 
we may be sure—whatever tends to make the place 
of residence more comfortable and enjoyable, does 
something toward making it the more truly and 
effectively the home. 

—Newton Norton. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FALL COOKING 
When Appetites Must be Coaxed. 

_T seems as if about, the be- 
= ginning of September, one 
feels a hankering after alight 
diet, which will satisfy the 
appetite without heating the 
blood. Both at the begin- 
ning and at the endof sum- 
mer, most people are dainty 
about their eating, appetites 
have to be coaxed with new 
dishes, and the general cry 
is for ahealthy variety in the 
» way of foods. It is nota 

good plan to eat too much 
pie or cake during the hot 
weather. Greasy foods should also be carefully 
avoided where one is desirous of keeping a clear 
complexion. But some kind of dessert must be had 
every day,and when watermelon and ice cream be- 
gin to get monotonous try a pie made like this :— 
Peach Pie. 

One pound of fiour, a pinch of salt, one-half of a yeast 
cake and milk enough to make a stiff dough, are mixed 
together over night, and left torise. In the morning, 
three ounces of butter and two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
are worked thoroughly into the dough. It is then divided 
into two pieces, and each is rolled out large enough to 
cover a large, rather deep, pie plate. Then it is left to rise 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Ripe, sound peaches are 
peeled and cut up,and a generous quantity placed on 
each pie. Sugar enough to sweeten, several small pieces 
of butter and a pinch of cinnamon are to be sprinkled 
over the peaches. The pies are then baked in a hot oven. 
No top crust is used. 

Apple and pear pies may be made the same way. 

Fruit fritters are a favorite dish with us. Large, 
mellow pears are peeled, cut in thick slices, the core 
removed, and the slices dusted lightly with powdered 
sugar and a tiny pinch of cinnamon. After standing 
a few minutes, they are dipped in a batter made as 
follows :— 

Batter for Fruit Fritters. 

Four tablespoonfuls of flour, a pinch of salt, one egg, 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder, milk to make a 
rather thin batter. They must be fried over a hot, clear 
fire or on an oil stove, and as soon as done be placed in 
a strainer and kept warm till served, which should be as 
soon as possible. A steady heat is necessary for the 
proper frying of fritters and the pan should be hot before 
they are put in. 

Excellent fritters are made by cutting firm, ripe 
tomatoes in slices, sprinkling them with salt, and 
after letting them stand ten minutes, dipping them 
in batter made by above directions, and frying in 
the same way. 

Baked tomatoes are good about now, and will some- 
times take the place of meat. 

Baked Tomatoes. 

Take large-sized ones, and after cutting off a little piece 

of the top, scrape out the inside and fill with a stuffing 


made as follows: A cupful of soaked bread crumbs, a 
tablespoonful of butter, or two tablespoonfuls of salt 
pork chopped fine, a little pepper and salt, half a cupful 
of the soft part of the tomatoes, and a small onion also 
chopped. After the tomatoes are filled, put the tops on 
again, and lay a bit of butter or a piece of salt pork over 
each. Bake in a moderate oven about thirty minutes. 

Fish chowder has proved an acceptable dinner 
several times this summer, when anything heavier 
would have been passed by in disgust. It is less 
trouble to make than clam chowder, as the ingredi- 
ents do not have to be chopped, and is fully as good. 
Cod or halibut makes excellent fish chowder, par- 
ticularly the latter. 

Fish Chowder. 

To make it, cut two or three slices of salt fat pork into 
small pieces, put in the bottom of an iron kettle and fry 
till nicely browned. Peel a dozen medium-sized potatoes, 
cut in half and lay them over the pork, and add water 
enough to cover. Have two slices of fish, cut it in pieces, 
leaving out the bone, and lay over the potatoes. Sprinkle 
a little salt over. Peel ten tomatoes, cut in slices and 
add to the contents of the kettle. Sprinkle over more salt, 
cover closely, and cook, without stirring, till the potatoes 
are thoroughly done. Add three pints of new milk, let it 
boil up well, and serve with soda or oyster crackers. 

Potato salad is a dish we are very fond of in warm 
weather. We make it in a hurry, by boiling the 
potatoes in salted water, letting them stand till 
almost cool, cutting them into dice, adding a gener- 
ous portion of butter, half an onion shredded fine, 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, all mixed well to- 
gether and served cold. But when we want the 
salad to be very nice looking, as well as to taste good, 
we mix the potatoes and onions, put them in a salad 
dish, and pour over them a French dressing made 
with two tablespoonfuls of salad oil or butter, the 
yolk of one egg, and three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
mixing carefully the egg and butter, and adding 
vinegar gradually. The dish is then garnished with 
slices of hard-boiled egg and sprigs of parsley. 

—Helen Combes. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

99. Turpentine for grease on velvet or cloth. 

too. Removing marking ink from linen with a solu- 
tion of cyanuret of potassium, applied with a camel’s- 
hair brush, and rinsed in cold water. 

tor. Removing ink from boards with muriatic acid, 
afterward washed with water. 

1oz. One ounce of borax, two ounces of shellac, 
one pint of boiling water, for a glue, or cement. 

103. A short needle in sewing. 

104. A sheet of white paper on a dark table cover, 
if you must work at it at night. 

io5. Threading a needle by holding it over some- 
thing white. 

106. Washing papier-maché with cold water, dredg- 
ing with flour, and wiping with a silk handkerchief. 

Try again next month. 


—kuth Hail. 
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NOVEL ENTERTAINMENTS FOR FAIRS. 

Parts with Pleasing Points. 

ANDY tables and bean pies 
are well enough in their way, 
but they are “old stories,” 
and we must have something 
quite new if we want “our 
fair” to be a success. The 

following suggestions are for 

entertainments, which may 
induce a larger number to 
attend than if the usual sales 
tables were the only 
attractions. But first, 
let us offer an idea for 

a little “side show” to 

the fair, where the patrons are somewhat of a 

literary turn. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


A small room or a corner of the hall curtained off, 
with long tables or shelves arranged to hold the 
articles which compose the names of the books, 
forms the scene of action. It is best to select well- 
known titles, but they must not be too easy. A few 
examples will illustrate the idea, and from any library 
catalogue an unlimited number of names may be 
obtained: “ Litthe Women,” a group of tiny dolls 
dressed in trailing gowns; “ The Pioneers,” a small 
pie resting on two ears of corn; ** Middlemarch,” a 
March calendar with all the numbers erased save the 
middle ones; “The Pathfinder,’ a wooden shovel; 
“Essay on Man,” the letters S A on a tailor’s fashion 
plate of a man; “Gates Ajar,” “Over the Teacups,” 
“A Simpleton,” “ Woman in White,” “ A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” “ Oliver Twist,” “ Very Hard Cash,” “Water 
Babies,” and a long list will be found easily illustrated, 
yet not too easily guessed. The price of admission 
may be fixed at ten cents, and the time limited to 
twenty minutes, which may be increased by an extra 
payment. The lady in charge will give each visitor 
on entering, a slip of paper and a pencil, on which 
shall be numbers corresponding to those placed above 
the illustrated books. It will be well to offer a book 
as a prize to the person guessing the largest number 
correctly. The librarian will take the slips as the 
visitors depart, and at the close of the fair the prize 
will be awarded. 

THE MARIONETTES. 


For this entertainment a long stage is needed; a 
stout wire extends from the right to the left, the ends 
being behind the scenes. The wire is to reach to the 
waist line of the performers, and must, of course, be 
lowered if children take the parts. A dark-green 
curtain is hung from the wire to the ground. It is 
also a great advantage to have a curtain hung behind 
the performers, which shall enable them to pass across 
the back of the stage and reappear again from the 
same wing as at first. The poem of ‘“ Young Lochin- 
var,” by Scott, is well adapted to the “ puppet show,” 


being bright and full of action. The performers are 
dressed as befits the characters, Highland costumes 
being appropriate to the play. Around the waist of 
each, short skirts should be fastened, to which are 
attached stockings stuffed to imitate legs, and boots 
or shoes suitable to the character. 

As the actor enters the scene he should stand so 
close to the wire that the skirt and legs may fall over 
it; they must not reach to the floor, but present the 
effect of a figure suspended by the wire; and all the 
movements must be jerky, as if worked by a string. 
Some of the performers can arrange the skirt and 
legs so as to present a front view to the audience, 
while others will be better in profile. 

From one side of the stage a fine, strong voice shal! 
announce the performance, and then read slowly the 
first verse, 

“© young Lochinvar has come out of the west,” etc. 


At the end of the verse the curtain will rise, and as 
the reader again slowly recites the lines, the figure of 
young Lochinvar “hitches” on to the stage. His 
steed may be fashioned from a broomstick, on which 
a large pasteboard horse’s head is fastened. The 
“good broadsword” must be very apparent, and if 
the applause is great he can quickly cross behind the 
back curtain and traverse the stage a second time. 
An occasional “hitch” or stop, as if the wire did not 
work, can be made effective. The second verse 
repeats the same action, save a little more hur- 
riedly. In the third verse the kinsmen and father 
and bridegroom had best enter from the left and 
stand, while from the right enters Lochinvar, havinz 
dismounted. The bride’s father, with hand on sword, 
and the craven bridegroom who hangs his limp head 
sheepishly, have the chief action of the verse. The 
next verse is full of sugzestions, and can be made 
effective if the stage is long enough to prevent 
crowding the actors. The pursuit of Lochinvar will 
necessitate several steeds, but if the back curtain 
has been arranged, three mounted figures, by re- 
appearing, can meet the requirements. Grotesque 
masks can be used if the actors desire, and of 
course add to the fun. This can be made a very 
amusing entertainment. 


THE FAIRY GARDEN. 


The sunflower chorus having been successfully 
tried at recent fairs, an enlarged idea is suggested as 
making a pretty entertainment. The background of 
thefgarden scene on the stage may be made by a dark 
curtain, upon which sunflower stal ks may be painted 
and large sunflower petals of flannel or paperarranged 
around openings which shall admit the faces of adult 
performers who will assist in some of the choruses. 
The garden plats toward the front of the stage should 
have little paths between, and be edged with ever- 
green, which can be arranged to hide the feet and 
ankles of the children who, dressed as flowers, take 
part in the play. A few little boys can be dressed to 
represent bachelor’s buttons, in plain, dark suits with 
deeply pointed collars of blue, and round their heads 
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bands to which are fastened long petals made of blue 
crépe paper. 

Near them, a group of brilliant poppy girls can be 
formed. Green skirts with full red flounces, tight, 
green caps with petals of red satin or paper. Mari- 
golds in brilliant yellow, and roses and violets, will 
add a variety of color. As the curtain rises, from the 
right enters a little maid dressed in dainty Dolly 
Varden costume, having in her hands small garden 
tools and flowerpot. Placing her tools near one of 
the beds, she walks toward the front and bewitchingly 
greets her audience, singing to the tune of the 
Spider and the Fly,”— 

“Will you walk into my garden, 
Said the maiden with a smile; 
It is the loveliest garden 
You'll see for many a mile; 
There are pinks and roses growing 
In the very latest style, 
And you'll find them very knowing 
If you hear them sing awhile.” 
She now turns to the flowers, and as she waters and 
tends each in turn, little solos or duets can be sung, 
as may be found suitable to the performers. An 
occasional remark from “ Mistress Mary,” as she 
turns from one group to another, may introduce the 
songs, which can be from “ Mother Goose Melodies,” 
kindergarten songs, or the light operas, such as 
‘“Erminie,” according to the ability of the performers. 
A closing chorus with the sunflowers will ring the 
curtain down with applause. The last entertainment 
will not be very difficult, as a couple of rehearsals for 
the songs will be all that isrequired, there being no 
action on the part of the flowers. If preferred, some 
young lady with a number of pleasing songs may 
take the part of the fair gardener. 
—Kate B. Elwell. 
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THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


When twilight is plying her magical loom, 
Blending rich dyes into purple gloom, 
With fragrance as if from her colors crushed 
The rhythmic tide of the air is flushed; 
Out on the palpitant weft like a spark, 
Glowing, supreme,—once hear and you mark 
The moving strain of the lone whip-poor-will,— 
“ Whip-poor-will—whip-poor-will—whip-poor-will 


He sings—ah, is it some ancient wrong? 
In wave upon wave of passionate song, 
Till tranced by its note winged Fancy flees, 
Through #he song-swept vistas of centuries ; 
And musing o’er myths of a golden prime, 
Suiteth a tale to his tender chime ;— 
O passionate, penitent! what is thy will ? 
Whip-poor-will—whip-poor-will—whip-poor-will !” 


Old memory masters his heart oppressed, 
As it feels the throb of the Night’s warm breast 
Rise and fall with the pulse of its song, 
For Night holds the key to his ancient tongue. 
Wert thou banned or changed by a fairy’s freak? 
Did her wand wave now should we hear thee speak ? 
Ah, a grace-stroke’s sweep he pleads for still !— 
“ Whip-poor-will—whip-poor-will—whip-poor-will !” 
Lulu Curran. 
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THE RABBIT’S FOOT. 
A Dark Transaction Brought to Light. 

T a village hotel in south- 
ern Oregon, I met Colonel 
W—, a Virginian of the 
oldschool. Hewasen route 
from San Francisco to Port- 
land, and had been caught by 
the floods which in that year 
(1890) devastated so much 
territory along the Pacific 
coast. He had crossed the 
flooded district of the Siski- 
yous by rail, boat, wagon, on 
horseback, afoot—anyway to 
overcome distance—because great business interests 
would suffer if he failed to reach his destination at a 
given time. Two other gentlemen had been his com- 
panions in the perilous journey, and the three never 
tired of recounting their exciting experiences. The 
last evening of our enforced delay at this point, we 
sat around the cheerful wood fire of the hotel parlor, 
which all preferred to the stuffy air of the “ eight-by- 
nine” bedrooms. 

“Tf the train fails to come through to-night,” said 
the Colonel, “I shall get a horse in the morning and 
risk fording the Umpquah. My time is up the day 
after to-morrow. I must be in Portland then at all 
hazard.” 

“But you will not take the risk without first con- 
sulting your rabbit’s foot, Colonel ?” 

“No sir-ee/ You'll not catch me forgetting that. 
It has brought me safely through too many perils.” 

“Indeed,” rejoined his companion, “I doubt if we 
should have come safely out of the Siskiyous, had it 
not been for your rabbit’s foot.” 

“Yes,” assented the second companion. “Do you 
mind the morning when we wanted to cross the pass 
on snowshoes and you would not consent until you 
had consulted the foot? Why, the hairs fairly bristled 
on it that morning and no amount of rubbing would 
make them lie smooth; and that very forenoon the 
biggest kind of a snow-slide filled the cafon plumb 
full!” 

“Ves, we'd have been caught sure if we'd ‘a’ started 
on that trip; but the next day every hair on that 
blessed foot lay smooth and slick as if it had been 
curried, and we went up the river ina little cockle 
shell of a boat and never had a safer or pleasanter 
voyage—though it did look like we was mad to 
risk it.” 

“ Reckon we couldn’t offer you no inducements to 
part with it, eh, Colonel?” 

“Part with my rabbit’s foot! Why, man alive, all 
the timber lands on the Pacific coast wouldn’t buy 
that away from me!” 

By this time—as had no doubt been intended—the 
curiosity of the little company was well aroused. 

“What is it?” 

“ Do tell us about your rabbit’s foot, Colonel.” 
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The Colonel turned to us with well-feigned 
surprise. 

“Can it be possible that you have known me two 
full days and have not seen my rabbit’s foot?” 

He took from his vest pocket a bit of soiled and 
well-worn paper, and carefully unfolding it, displayed 
to our astonished eyes, the brown, shriveled hoof of a 
veritable rabbit. 

“Ugh!” shrieked one of the ladies, “The ugly, 
hairy thing! How can you bear to touch it?” 

The Colonel made a motion as if to pass it over her 
cheek, which sent her screaming to the other side of 
the room. 

“This,” he explained, “was given me by my old 
darky mammy when I left home twenty years ago, and 
I have carried it ever since.” 

“Carried that hideous thing in your pocket twenty 
years? Colonel!” 

“Why, I tell you it is the most valuable property I 
ever owned,” rejoined the Colonel, with a twinkle in 
his eye. “*When old Dinah kissed me good-by she 
put this in my hand saying, ‘Heah, Mars’ Tom, yo’ 
done keep this fo’ ebbah. It bring yo’ good luck 
shuah.’ ‘What is it, Aunt Dinah?’ I asked. ‘What 
is it, chile? Wy, a rabbit’s foot, honey; an’ when 
you wants to start on a journey or go into any new 
undertakin’ whar’s the least bit o’ doubt ob its suc- 
ceedin’, jest you look at yo’ rabbit’s foot. Ef the 
hars on it lie down slick an’ smooth, go ahead an’ 
yo’'ll come out right, shuah; but ef they stan’ out 
rough and bristly like—don’t on no ’count tech what 
you was plannin’ to do—or sorrer an’ misfortin’ will 
ketch you, sartin. Don’t never change the paper it’s 
wrapped in tell it’s plum wore out, an’ ef yo’ has the 
bad luck to lose it, jest write to ole mammy, an’ she'll 
do her plum best to git another—but d-ant ye lose it, 
Mars’ Tom, kase they’s skase an’ hard to git.’”’ 

“ Are rabbits scarce in your country, Colonel?” 
“No, madam, no—plenty enough—but to have the 
charm work, it must be the “ft hind foot of a rabbit 
caught in the graveyard at midnight! Naturally, this 
feat is not always readily accomplished, requiring as 
it does a conjunction of somewhat dissimilar circum- 
stances; but Aunt Dinah vowed that this one was 
genuine and gave me the history of its capture, which 
was in itself a thrilling tale—and,” he added with a 
courtly wave of the hand toward his fellow travelers, 
“these gentlemen have borne testimony to its value 
on our recent journey.” 

** And do the negroes really believe such nonsense ?”’ 
“Nonsense! I beg your pardon, dear madam, but 
really 

* Forgive me, Colonel, for speaking lightly of your 
trusty friend, but do they—that is ”"— 

“If you mean do they believe in the prophetic 
power of the left-hind-foot-of-a-rabbit-caught-at-mid- 
night-in-a-graveyard—yes, madam, they do, most as- 
suredly. Nothing furnishes better proof of the fact 
than their willingness to venture into a graveyard in 
search of the coveted prize, for a niggah has a mortal 
terror of ‘spooks.’ Why, I remember once ’— 


The porter thrust his head in at the door. 

“Train on time to-night, gentlemen—’bus at the 
door in five minutes.” 

“Do you see?” said the Colonel, restoring his talis- 
man to its soiled wrapping, “how smooth the hairs lie 
to-night? I shall reach Portland in time, without 
doubt.” 

The omnibus rumbled to the door. 
extended his hand. 

“Good-by, madame. This meeting has been a 
real pleasure. Remember! The left-hind-foot-of-a”— 

* All aboard!” 

The Colonel touched his hat gallantly, and the 
umbering vehicle rattled down the street. 

Ten minutes later the shrill whistle of a locomotive 
cut through the moist air, and dispelled all doubt 
that Colonel W would reach his destination in 
time and be prospered. 


The Colonel 


—Ella Beecher-Gittings. 
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THE BLACKBERRY VINE. 


Where the tangled grass grows thickest, 
And the pearly dewdrops fall, 

Clinging to earth’s sheltering bosom, 
Grows the old vine by the wall. 


Year by year its blossoms open, 
Petals fair as drifting snow, 

Year by year its ebon berries 
Into life and sweetness grow. 


When fair Autumn brings its beauty, 
As each passing Autumn will, 

Then the old vine’s emerald leafage 
Turns to fairer colors still. 


Year by year the loving children 
Pluck its fruitage fair to see, 
Year by year above its blossoms 


Softly hums the busy bee. 
B. M. Wright. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 
That flannels should always be washed by themselves 
in a suds prepared for them; on no account be rubbed on 
the board unless very dirty. 
That the suds should be pleasantly warm to the hands, 
not too hot and no hot or cold water be added while the 
flannels are in the tub. 


That they should be rinsed in clean water of the same 
temperature as the washing suds, and as many waters 
used as may be necessary to take all the soap out, as 
the flannels will never be soft with the soap left in them. 

That they should never be blued. 


That they should be pulled in shape before hanging; 
undershirts being hung from the shoulders. 

That they should never be hung out of doors in freez- 
ing weather, but quickly dried before the fire, or better 
over the register and pressed as soon as dry enough. 

That black woolen and cotton hose should be washed 
by themselves (so as not to get lint on them) pulled 
in shape, hung on the line from the toes, as then the 
drip will go down, instead of remaining inthe toes and 
shrinking them. 

—M. /. P. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FISH, FLESH AND FOWL. 
Recipes for Preparing Meats, Fresh and Salt Water Food, 
Poultry, Game, and Sauces for Same. 
VII. 
Smothered Chicken. 

Stuff and boil. Twenty minutes before fowl is done, 
add one teacupful of rice. Before serving, add pepper, 
salt and parsley. 

Chicken and Peas. 

Simmer jointed chicken with one quart of peas, one 
dessert-spoonful of butter, one onion, pepper, salt, parsley, 
and one-half pint of gravy. When gravy is nearly gone, 
add one teaspoonfu! of braided flour; shake up well and 
serve. 

Confederate Chicken Pie. 

Boil fowl tender. Put layer of seasoned chicken ina 
dish with plenty of butter; then a layer of cold, boiled 
rice. Repeat till dish is full, with rice on top. Set in 
oven till very hot then serve. 

Chicken Pie and Oysters. 

Line a dish with rich crust, put in a layer of boiled 
chicken, then raw oysters, seasoning each, and adding 
bits of butter, fill up with heated oyster liquor, skimmed 
and mixed with white chicken stock. Cover with crust 
and bake. 

French Chicken. 

Tie thin bacon over the breast, put in pan with one 
‘small carrot, one small onion stuck with two cloves, one 
sprig of parsley. Half cover with hot water or stock. 
Cover the pan and simmer forty minutes. Remove fowl, 
baste with butter; dredge with flour, and brown in the 
oven. Serve with sauce made from pot liquor. 

Creamed Chicken Patties. 

Cut boiled chicken in dice. Add to one cupful of 
cooked mushrooms, and Sauce No. 18, with one small 
teaspoonful of lemon juice added. Fill patty-pans, strew 
with crumbs and bake. 

Chicken al’Allemand. 

Boil two large fowls with one carrot, one large onion 
stuck with three cloves, two leaks, a head of celery, 
parsley, two bay leaves, and a sprig of thyme. Skim and 
strain gravy, add to one tablespoonful of braided flour, 
season with white pepper and nutmeg, and boil one-half 
hour after taking out the fowl. Add the beaten yolks of 
four eggs and two ounces of butter. Add the juice of one 
lemon, and strain. 

Blanquet of Chicken. 

Cut up and cool boiled chicken. Braid one large table- 
spoonful of flour; add one large cupful of white sauce; 
cook two minutes; add salt, pepper, and one cupful of 
cream. Boil up, add fowl and boil ten minutes. Beat 
the yolks of four eggs with four tablespoonfuls of milk, 
and add. Serve with rice border, or garnish of toast. 
Chicken ala Royale. 

Season and roll boiled chicken in flour, and brown in 
butter. Serve with sauce of two tablespoonfuls of braided 
flour, three cupfuls of chicken stock, one-half bay leaf, one 
teaspoonful each, celery salt and chopped parsley. Boil 
twenty minutes, strain and add eight chopped mushrooms. 
Cook ten minutes. Add the yolks of two raw eggs and 
the juice of one-half of a lemon. 

Creamed Oysters. 

Heat one pint of cream in a double boiler, with a little 
mace and slice of onion. Heat one quart of oysters, 
skim liquor and take from stove, removing oysters. Mix 


one tablespoonful of flour with one-third of a cupful of 
milk, and when cream is hot, add to the liquor, and that 
to the cream. Cook eight minutes; strain, add oysters 
and seasoning. Serve with toasted crackers. 

Breaded Trout. 

Roll in crumbs, dip in egg, again in crumbs, and fry in 
deep lard. Lay on brown paper, to absorb any grease, 
and serve with sliced lemon. 

Brown Stew of Heart. 

Brown one sliced onion in butter, dredge with flour, stir 
smooth, add one pint of hot water, then sliced heart, one 
sliced carrot, salt and pepper. Simmer till done. Remove 
heart, thicken gravy, if required, strain and serve. 

Calf’s Head and Tomato. 

Brown one tablespoonful of braided flour, add one cup- 
ful of pot liquor, one cupful of tomato (juice strained), 
and meat from boiled calf’s head. Season, simmer five 
minutes and serve. 

Stuffed Heart. 

Trim and fill holes with highly seasoned stuffing, dredge 
with flour; fasten sliced bacon over the holes with wooden 
toothpicks, and bake. Serve with brown sauce. 

Tripe and Oysters. 

Cut tripe small and boil ten minutes. Add one smal] 
tablespoonful of braided flour, pepper and salt. When it 
boils up again add twelve oysters. 

Roast Sweetbread. 

Parboil and blanch by laying in cold water ten minutes. 
Wipe dry, put in pan with bits of butter, season and bake. 
Stewed Sweetbreads. 

Parboil and blanch. Cut in pieces, stew tender in a 
little water. Serve with oyster sauce. 

Pigeon Stew. 

Simmer jointed fowis till tender. Add one teaspoonful 
of braided flour, pepper and salt, and boil up; add one- 
half cupful of cream and serve. 

Birds and Oysters. 

Cover small birds in pan and roast, basting often with a 
little water and butter. Roll one large oyster in melted 
butter, and put inside each bird. 

Roast Tongue. 

Sprinkle salt, pepper and one teaspoonful of ginger 
over the tongue, and stick in four cloves. Cover with 
thin slices of bacon, and bake. Squeeze one-half of a 
lemon into the pan ten minutes before serving. Simmer 
to one-third, and serve gravy separate. 

Brunswick Stew. 

Joint two large squirrels and lay in cold, salted water. 
Put in kettle with one gallon of cold salt water. One-half 
pound of salt pork cut in strips. One pint each of corn 
and beans. One pint of parboiled, sliced potato. One 
minced onion, two stalks of celery, red and black pepper. 
Stew (covered) two and one-half hours. Add one quart of 
sliced tomato and stew one hour. Just before serving 
add one-fourth of a pound of butter cut in bits and rolled 
in flour and chopped parsley. 

Rabbit (or Squirrel) Pudding. 

Joint meat and stew in little water, with salt and pepper. 
Drain, put in dish and cover with batter made of the 
beaten yolks of four eggs, one large teaspoonful of melted 
butter, salt, one pint of milk, flour to make batter as for 
fritters, adding the stiff whites of four eggs at the 
last. Bake in oven. 


Rabbit Stew. 
Joint rabbits, fry in hot bacon fat with one sliced onion. 
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Cover with one quart of boiling water, add one sweet 
pepper (cut small), three cloves, salt and pepper. Simmer 
till meat is tender, add one tablespoonful of braided 
flour, and parsley. 


Squirrel Stew. 

Joint one large squirrel, cover with one quart of water 
and simmer till tender. Remove meat, add one-fourth 
of a pint each of lima beans, corn, sliced okra, sliced 
tomato, one small sweet potato sliced into cold water till 
used in stew. Simmer till the vegetables are tender, add 
to one tablespoonful of braided flour and serve. 


Squirrel Potple. 

Joint two squirrels, put in jar for forty-eight hours with 
six bruised peppers, one sliced onion, one-half pint of 
claret, and water to just cover. Set the jar in warm water 
and simmer two hours. Add dumplings made of two 
well-beaten eggs, one-half pint of milk, salt and flour to 
make stiff batter. Twenty minutes before serving, add 
the juice of éne orange. Add salt the last thing. 


Rabbits and Onion. 

Joint and stew in salted water. Boilone pint of sliced 
onions in salted water, add to white sauce made of one 
tablespoonful of braided flour and one-half pint of rabbit 
stock. Season, add juice of one lemon, and serve. 


Mock Terrapin, No. 1. 

Use only joints of squirrels ; stew tender; roll in flour; 
brown in butter, and add to boiling pot liquor. Season 
with salt, red and black pepper, adding the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs at discretion. Remove from fire, add 
slowly the yolks of two beaten eggs, one-half glassful of 
sherry, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, and serve. 


Mock Terrapin, No. 2. 

Boil calf’s liver, cool and cut in ‘Squares. Boil three 
eggs hard, mash yolks to paste, and stir in four table- 
spoonfuls of cream. Melt four tablespoonfuls of butter 
with one of flour, add one-fourth of a pint of cream, yolks 
of eggs, and liver, salt, white and red pepper. When it 
boils, add four tablespoonfuls of sherry, and serve. 


Rabbit Pie. 

Cut in pieces; brown in hot pork; add chopped, voung 
onions and mushrooms, and fry five minutes. Sprinkle 
with one tablespoonful of flour; mix well, moisten with 
one glassful of white wine, one pint of stock, add salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, and simmer one-half hour. Add parsley 
and take from fire. Linea dish with paste, put in a layer 
of rabbit and pork—strained from stock. Strew with 
sliced, hard-boiled eggs. Continue layers till the dish is 
nearly full, pour gravy over, cover with paste and bake. 


Stewed Rabbit a la Poullette. : 
Joint rabbits, soak in salt water, dry, cover with boiling 
water, salt and white pepper. Boil five minutes and 
strain. Fry rabbits in two tablespoonfuls of butter, dredge 
with flour, the butter, and brown. Add one pint of rabbit 
stock and one-half pint of white wine. Boil up, add one 
onion with two cloves stuck in it. Simmer till tender, 
skin, add parsley, salt and pepper, and one teaspoonful 
of lemon juice. 


Clam Chowder. 

Cut one-half pound of pork in inch pieces and fry. 
Remove pork, add two chopped onions to fat. When 
cooked, put layer of clams on these, then of sliced potato, 
alternately. Sprinkle each layer with salt, pepper, mar- 
joram, cayenne and flour. Strain clam juice, add water 


to make one gallon. Add to chowder, and stew one hour, 
then add six hard crackers broken in bits, and cook one- 
half hour. 

Green Turtle Soup. 

Turn the turtle on its back, tie its fins, and cut off the 
head. Leave twenty-four hours, and loosen the flesh about 
the edge. Remove the gall without breaking. Cut the 
entrails from the backbone, and the white shell in pieces, 
scalding the fins and head till the shells can be removed. 
Put the shells in a pan with a few onions, herbs and salt, 
and cover with water. Boil till the fins are tender. Boil, 
in another pot, the lean meat, a fowl and one pound of 
lean ham. Strain the two liquors together, adding one 
glassful each of Madeiraand sherry. Add bits of scalded 
entrails, lean meat, forcemeat balls and hard-boiled eggs. 
Season with cayenne, curry powder and lemon juice. 
Deviled Crabs. 

Mix two cans of crabs, one cupful of cream, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, two large tablespoonfuls of 
Worcestershire sauce, pepper, salt, nutmeg, the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs, one-half cupful of cracker dust, 
and one glassfulof sherry. Bake in shells covered with 
cracker dust and dotted with butter. 

Chicken a la Terrapin. 

Cover a four-pound fowl with water. Simmer till done, 
and remove from the broth. When cold, cut up the meat 
in large dice. Add to the broth a little savory, marjoram 
sage, thyme, three bay leaves, pepper, salt, parsley, a 
slice of onion, slice of lemon, and five mushrooms. Sim 
mer one hour. Add one tablespoonful of braided flour, 
then add one teacupful of cream and the fowl. Remove 
parsley, bay leaves and lemon and add the crumbled yolks 
of three hard-boiled eggs and one glassful of sherry. 
Serve very hot. 

Game Pie. 

(Best made of two or three kinds of game.) 

Put the trimmings, giblets, etc., on the fire in one and 
one-half pints of water. Stew one hour. Line a dish with 
paste. Lay in the birds—jointed and covered with tiny 
strips of pork. Season well. Make forcemeat of a little 
minced pork, stewed livers, herbs and crumbs, moistened 
with broth. Strew this on each layer, add one glassful of 
wine to strained gravy and pour over the birds. Cover 
with crust and bake slowly. 

A Haggis. . 

Parboil a sheep’s pluck and a piece of lean beef. 
Grate half the liver and mince the beef, the lights and the 
remaining half of the liver. Take half the weight of this 
mixture in beef suet and mince it with six small onions. 
Toast two teacupfuls of oatmeal till very dry, and alight 
brown color. Spread out the mince, strew the meal 
lightly over, with a seasoning of pepper, salt and a little 
cayenne. Haveastout bag ready, putin the meat with 
as much strong broth as will make a thick stew. Leave 
room to swell, add the juice of one lemon, press out the 
air, sew up the bag. and prick it with a large needle when 
it first swells. Boil steadily, not violently, three hours. 


—Ruth Hall. 


WANT is a bitter and a hateful good, 

Because its virtues are not understood ; 

Yet many things impossible to thought 

Have been by need to full perfection brought. 

The daring of the soul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpness of wit and active diligence ; 

Prudence at once and fortitude it gives, 

And, if in patience taken, mends our lives.—Dryden. 
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SOME KITCHEN EXPERIMENTS. 
And Dearest Hopes Buried in the Ash Barrel. 
UR family consists of my 
' husband, the cat, and my- 
self. Not a large family, it 
is true; but as hitherto I 
existed by myself in a board- 
; ing house, a husband and a 
a fi cat seem large to me. I 
like housekeeping, and read 
with wonder the wails for 
deliverance from its cares 
and responsibilities, that 
appear in magazines and 
papers from time to time. 
The real trial that presents 
itself to me in my new position as a housekeeper is, 
that I have ambition that bids fair to be wasted. Now, 
I am very fond of experiments; not dangerous ones, 
such as eating mushrooms and toadstools to find out 
the difference by living or dying; but my belief is 
that the kitchen is the housewife’s experiment ground, 
and J anticipated finding out little housekeeping helps 
for myself with great pleasure. Triumphs attained 
here would give me the same satisfaction that a 
chemist feels over successful achievements in the 
laboratory. I never thought of gaining honor for 
myself by anything I might discover, but resolved to 
impart any acquired knowledge to those who had less 
time or ambition to find out things for themselves. 

The story of a great invention is always interesting ; 
but to me it would be equally interesting to know to 
whom I owe a debt of gratitude, when my tough meat 
is made beautifully tender by the addition of a little 
vinegar to the boiling water. I have settled in my 
own mind that it is a woman; and if she could be 
persuaded to come forward, we would probably hear 
of many pieces of meat spoiled by pouring in other 
unavailing liquids, in her strong determination to 
reduce toughness. The remembrance of this woman’s 
final success has nerved me to add foreign matter, 
from time to time, while making starch. Success has 
not as yet crowned my efforts in producing such a 
starch as I desire for John’s shirts; but I have not 
tried everything. 

It would take too long to tell of my experiments in 
cooking : for it has been my greatest hope to originate 
something good to eat. I say “has been,” for my 
husband has lately restricted me in this direction. 
He does not like the things I have made. He says 
that his regard for his stomach is second to his regard 
for me: but that when even the cat rejects such 
messes, he is obliged to lay his commands on me. | 
cried. and said that the cat was too dainty; but John 
said that I was too ambitious, and that canned salmon 
was good enough for him without being doctored. 

That was my last experiment. I had bought a can 
of salmon that turned out in beautiful pieces, and I 
thought how delightful it would be if I could prepare 
it in some original way, and then send the recipe 


to Goop HovuseEkEeEpinc. After thinking up various 
combinations, I concluded to make some lemon jelly, 
and poke the salmon all through it. I thought the 
pink and yellow would be pretty in my cut-glass dish; 
and “salmon au jelly ” would look well in print. The 
jelly proved troublesome, and was a little too sweet, 
but I made the dish as planned. The salmon crumbled 
more than I wished, but I thought any one who liked 
the fish could eat it. I never eat it myself, but John 
is very fond of it. Strange to say, my husband could 
not eat the “salmon au jelly ”—as much as he likes 
lemon jelly! Unfortunately, the cat was not hungry, 
and refused it; and this encouraged John to think it 
more and more a failure, and not a dish to be recom- 
mended to the public. I can but think that there are 
people in the world who would like it quite as well as 
some of the good-for-nothing recipes that are printed ; 
and I do like the name, especially the “au.” 

Perhaps John was more severe over this experiment 
because of the unfortunate pudding sauce only the 
day before; but that was more of a mistake than an 
experiment. We are all fond of a cottage pudding— 
not original—and I thought the sauce could be im- 
proved by flavoring it with one or two drops of various 
kinds of extracts, instead of using plain vanilla. 
Even John could not see why it should taste so nasty, 
although he set it down in some way to my craze for 
experimenting ; but the next day we found the bottle 
of cholera mixture among the extract bottles—so it 
was merely a mistake. 

Now you can understand what I mean in speaking 
of ambition going to waste ; for I expected to find, in 
cooking, my largest field for discovery. John says 
that I may go on experimenting with the starch, and 
the stove blacking, and the glue; but his stomach 
must be sacredly preserved. I have no wish to 
change my husband, but I would like another cat; 
for the cat is partly to blame for my being boycotted. 

I shall never be able to send recipes for original 
dishes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, now ; and no one can 
tell what the world will lose because of John—and 
the cat; for I feel sure that by spoiling a few more 
things, I would have originated something that at 
least a cat could relish. All I can do now is to con- 
centrate my ambition on the weekly starch, and try 
to win back John’s confidence in my inventive genius 
by discovering something to make his shirts g/itter. 
I will send the recipe—that is, when I discover it. I 
may modestly withhold my real name, and sign with 
some pretty nom de plume ; for the thought of a medal, 
publicly presented, is distasteful to me, and John says 
he doesn’t want me to be famous. This thought will 
uphold me if I fail; for while I feel disappointed that 
John will not let me make any more original dishes, 
yet I like to please my husband even better than to 
experiment. So that although I buried one of my 
dearest hopes in the ash barrel, along with the salmon 
au jelly, I am still a happy woman, and wouldn’t ex- 
change my family for a houseful of boys who could 
eat everything. I have forgiven the cat. 

—Ella Lyle. 
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Full now upon the yellow fields 
The mellow haze of Autumn rests, 
The harvest now its fullness yields, 
And all the needs of man are blest. 


To him who in the springtime drew 
His furrow in the early morn, 

And labored on, the long day through, 
Comes now the promised gift of corn. 


As unto each and every one 
Who fills with good or evil deeds 

His fleeting years, shall treasures come, 
Or only barren wastes of weeds. 


—J/. W. Coolidge. 
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EMPLOYMENT AT HOME. 
How Mrs. Benson Tried it, and With What Result. 


T was the same old story— 
my friend, Mrs. Benson, had 
enough of her own work to do, 
and more than enough, but she 
wanted to find some light work 
that she could do at home, and 
bring in a little ready cash. 
There are thousands of women 
similarly situated, and doubt- 
less thousands have tried and 
been victimized, as she was. 

The papers abound in suggestions to this class of 

women. They are advised to go into fine cooking 

and make bread, cake, and all sorts of good things for 
their neighbors who have more money to pay for 
those things than ability to make them for themselves. 

They can advertise for mending to do, and earn a 

pretty penny, as well as the gratitude of lone old 

bachelors and overburdened housewives. They can 
cultivate plants, and sell seeds, tlowers, herbs, and 
who knows what? 

All these schemes, though they might be profitable 

for some women, were unavailable in Mrs. Benson’s 

case. Though a born cook, and equal to anything in 
the shape of goodies, none of her neighbors needed 
to avail themselves of her services in that line. She 
could mend as well as make, but so could all the 
women about her, and she did not know of a single 
old bachelor who had not some one to look after his 
mending. As to cultivating plants, the only land she 
had was the soil in a few flower pots, while most of her 
neighbors had soil whereon to raise their own stuff. 
Had she possessed sufficient muscle, she could no 
doubt have taken in plenty of fine washing and iron. 
ing from those of her neighbors who did not like to 
trust their finery to the-tender mercies of the average 
laundress, and she had no false pride that would have 
deterred her from doing any honorable work. But 
unfortunately her ambition was in inverse ratio to 
her strength, and she only struggled through her own 
laundry work, because she felt pecuniarily unable to 
hire it done. If she could only find something easier 


to do and earn enough so she could afford to hire her 
hard work done, it would be very desirable. 

There are frequent advertisements for women to do 
light, easy, pleasant, unobjectionable, remunerative 
work at home, and Mrs. Benson investigated some of 
these. She wrote a clear, round hand, and would 
have been glad of legitimate copying to do, so an- 
swered some of the advertisements asking for women 
to do writing at home. These enterprises, sifted 
down, were mostly in the interest of some cosmetic 
whose proprietor wanted to sell her certain territory, 
assuring her that by sending out plenty of circulars, 
her fortune would positively be made. Being a level- 
headed woman she did not invest in any of these 
schemes. 

But an advertisement for ladies to do crochet work 
at home, from Black & Co. of Chicago, appealed to 
her as being just the thing. She was skilled at such 
work, having always crocheted hoods, scarfs, slippers 
and other things for her little folks, could do it rapidly 
and was fond of it. As achange from her usual work 
it would be pleasant, and perhaps she could make it 
profitable. 

She wrote for terms. The firm responded with a 
printed circular saying that they would give her all 
the crochet work she wanted, on these terms. When 
she first sent for work she must send two dollars and 
fifty cents as a guarantee for the return of the work, 
and also to pay them for time, trouble and expense 
in sending material, samples and instructions. Their 
work was mostly sent out in dozens, and they sent 
always material enough for thirteen articles, one of 
which was to be her’s, and the dozen to be returned. 
In this way, if she worked right along, she would get 
her money’s worth back. 

This all seemed honorable enough, and she decided 
to risk sending the money. Ina few days the ma- 
terial came with a circular of directions. The ma- 
terial was five balls crochet cotton, No. 60, which they 
priced to her at twenty-five cents per ball. (in the 
store over which she lived, they sold exactly the same 
article at ten cents!) This amount they estimated 
would make about thirteen yards of crochet lace, 
like a small sample enclosed. The material had 
been weighed, and the goods, when returned, must 
weigh the same, else the deficiency would be deducted 
from the price of her work. The goods must be well 
made and kept clean; if soiled or badly made, they 
would be refused, and in that case, if she desired 
more work, she would have to pay for material spoiled. 
The deposit she hac already made was forfeited un- 
less she did the work, and within three months, when 
they would close her account and have no more to do 
with her on any terms. 

The sample sent as a pattern was some two or two 
and one-half inches wide, not intricate, but a good 
deal of work. When she had thoroughly learned it 
she might perhaps do a scallop (about an inch and a 
half in length) in a half-hour—perhaps do three in 
an hour. And the price they would pay her for doing 
the thirteen yards, one of which she might cut off and 
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keep, was eighty-seven cents! Eighty-seven cents a 
yard one might have made starvation wages on, but 
this was eighty-seven cents for thirteen yards! 

Perhaps some one whose early education in math- 
ematics was not neglected, can tell how often she 
could afford to hire in a stout-armed woman to wash, 
scrub and clean at ten cents an hour, while she sat 
and made this lace! 

In slang phrase, it ‘“ made her tired” to think of it. 
She wrote them at once that she could not think of 
working for them on such terms, and asked for her 
money to be refunded, over and above the price of 
material, postage, etc. . 

In due time came their reply. It would seem that 
her presumption in declining to do their work at such 
munificent prices had as startling an effect upon the 
firm as had poor little Oliver Twist’s asking for more 
soup on the burly master of the workhouse. They 
were surprised entirely out of punctuation marks, and 
the various sentences of their letter seemed to come 
tumbling headlong over one another, in their hurry 
to be written. They begged to say that “the postage 
is not the only matter of expense attached to sending 
you work there is time and trouble much in excess of 
the matter of postage all this comes in sending out 
the 1st lot of work your name has to be entered & an 
account opened with you we sent you our tearms 
which we are oblige to carry out in all cases we do 
not send out work to be accepted or declined at your 
pleasure.” After a sharp tirade against her foolish- 
ness in not taking advantage of such paying work, 
because “10 out of 11 ladies are satisfied with work 
and prices,” they seemed to relent a little, perhaps in 
pity for her mistaken blindness, and told her she 
could have the balance of her deposit, after taking 
out pay for the cotton, in material, not in cash. 

The cotton, at their price, would amount to just 
half the deposit, and she would have preferred the 
rest in cash; but something was better than nothing, 
and she wrote them they might send her the balance 
in black Germantown worsted. 

Next came a letter saying, “you gave us no color 
of yarn to send you what collor do you want.” Then 
a tirade against her unreasonableness in complaining 
of their low rates of payment. She wrote again, 
“black Germantown.” ‘That was the last of her com- 
munication with them, over two yearsago. The yarn 
never came. The balls of cotton she managed to sell 
to the merchant down stairs at ten cents each, thus 
saving to herself fifty cents out of her investment. 
The remaining two dollars is her unwilling contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the firm of Black & Co., who 
still advertise in the papers for “ Ladies to do crochet 


work at home.” 
—Mattie W. Baker. 


MAN is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate, 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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THE DIVIDED HOUSE 
In Which a Railroad Train Broke Down the Partition. 


QS OOR old Aunt McMeekin! She 


— was always making good- 
AS natured mistakes, but the 
| >. greatest one she ever made 
oie was when she left the Moun- 
=. tain-Ash House to Agatha and 
oe Jean Slocum! Everybody else 
recognized the fact that the two sisters had always 
been most antagonistic to each other ; but Aunt Mc- 
Meekin never would see it. “They are very oppo- 
site,” she used to say, “ but time will soften Agatha 
and steady Jean, and then they will get along, 
better,” and probably, with this end in view, she 
left the house to the sisters, when she should be 
no longer a dweller in the “tabernacles made 
with hands.” 

And when at her death the will was read, Agatha 
and Jean found that if they were to accept the legacy 
at all, it must be together. Still they did not take up 
their residence there until their mother died and they 
were left orphans. It was then arranged that they 
should each keep to their different sides of the house, 
Agatha in her prim maiden apartments, and Jean 
in her more cheery rooms, to which she was to 
make her entry as handsome (though wild) Ned 
Colson’s bride. 

And so, with many a sigh over a romance hidden 
in her own youth, which she was fast leaving behind, 
Agatha watched the preparations in the other half of 
Mountain-Ash House for the return of the bridal 
party. It was a big, red, brick house, with double 
doors in front that made it look like two houses. 
On each side of the gate stood a mountain ash tree— 
dear old trees which Aunt McMeekin had once play- 
fully dubbed Agatha and Jean. The tall, prim one 
that hardly bent under the weight of its shining 
berries, for Agatha; the little, graceful one opposite, 
for Jean ; strangely like the occupants of the house 
to which they stood sentinels. 

When Agatha heard the train whistle at the cross- 
ing on the night the “ happy pair” returned, she shut 
herself in her room upstairs with a determination to 
remain there as long as possible, nor did she emerge 
until Ned called up from the big empty hall, “ Why, 
Agatha, this is a nice way to welcome us!” 

But that was only the beginning of the end. As 
time went on Agatha would be unpleasantly con- 
scious that Ned and Jean as they sat together watched 
her from their windows, as she went and returned 
from her lonely walks to the town; and Jean could 
but suspect that Agatha was listening when she 
vainly tried to shut in behind closed doors, Ned’s 
loud, excited tones when he came in late at night, 
and “ not quite himself.” 

With one petty annoyance after another, things got 
worse between the sisters, and Aunt McMeekin’s 
hopes seemed further than ever from fulfillment. 
The only time when hostilities seemed to have ceased 
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for a season was when Jean’s baby began to take up 
all her time, and, engrossed in her mother-love, she 
rose above trifles, and even forgot for a time Ned’s 
unkindness and neglect. But to Agatha the baby was 
a constant worry ; she was annoyed that the quietude 
of her home should be destroyed by the noise of the 
child in the adjoining rooms, and more still she dis- 
hiked to see Jean’s happiness with her child. 

That summer, Ned and his wife (taking with them 
the little Geordie) went away to the seaside; and 
while they were absent Agatha made up her mind to 
do what she had long meditated: that was to have a 
partition put up between their two houses. Perhaps, 
if she had seen the blank look of dismay on Jean’s 
face when she arrived home and discovered what her 
sister had done, she would have repented; but no 
one saw it except Ned, and he was so angry that he 
came home later and more noisily than ever that 
evening, and as Agatha watched his unsteady return 
from under her window blinds, she congratulated 
herself that the partition (which with her elder sister 
discernment she had raised) was there to ward off 
all such sounds now. Yet, somehow the house had 
become very desolate ; she would not acknowledge it 
to herself, but she missed the child’s voice. 

One day when little Geordie was nearly two years 
old, Agatha strolled out through the gate in the 
garden fence and into the meadow—beyond. She 
often went for walks now, indoors seemed so dreary. 
There was a storm coming up over the mountain, 
and the air was very still. Nothing seemed stirring 
but some yellow butterflies which were circling round 
a big elm tree. 

As Agatha approached the tree, she saw Geordie 
lying under it, fast asleep, his head pillowed on a 
mossy bank. One arm was thrown over his head 
the other was hiding something on _ his breast. 
Presently a curious butterfly touched gently the 
baby forehead and, raising his hand in his sleep to 
brush it away, he disclosed a bunch of dandelions 
stuck into the belt of his Holland pinafore. Geordie 
was so fond of dandelion posies! It grew darker 
and darker, and presently some big drops splashed 
down on the little silky head under the tree, and a 
flash of lightning lit up the child’s smiling face. 
Agatha gave one hesitating glance at him, and 
then, turning, hurried away in the direction of the 
house. A few minutes later she watched Jean dash 
out of the gate and down to the elm tree,—to return 
through the drenching rain with her darling soaking 
wet, but safely clasped in her arms. For many days 
after that Agatha was doomed to watch from her 
window while the Doctor’s carriage stood outside 
the house, between the mountain-ash trees; for 
Geordie had taken cold and was dangerously ill; if 
he died it would be her fault. 

But Geordie did not die! For some time after his 
illness he was carefully watched, and soon regained 
his rosy cheeks, and alas, his willful ways as well. 
The front gate had always been a great temptation 
to Geordie, and one day in the late fall, when nurse 


was busy about an errand, and his mother engaged 
with a visitor, he made his way out between the big 
trees, covered now with red berries. On he wan- 
dered up the road, on toward the crossing over 
which the trains came panting and puffing toward 
the station. 

Agatha had walked into town that morning early, 
and had accomplished quite a deal of shopping. 
She was hurrying home lest she should be late for 
dinner, and as she approached the railway crossing 
she saw a sight that for a moment made her pause, 
transfixed with horror. In the center of the track 
stood little Geordie. He was dressed in a white fur 
coat, while he had taken from his head his red woolen 
Tam o’ Shanter to wave toa fast approaching engine, 
at which he was gazing up the track, with an expres- 
sion of blissful expectancy on his baby face. The 
wind blue his little silky curls back gently off his 
sunburnt forehead, as he stood there beckoning to 
the panting monster, with still that look of rapt 
delight. 

There was no one in sight. Nearer yet nearer 
thundered the huge engine! For Agatha there was 
no hesitancy this time ; she ran as no one would have 
thought she could run, at her age, and grasped the 
child just in time to step hastily to one side with him, 
as the train with its heavy cars went rushing past. 

Late that night, as Agatha was sitting by the fire 
(for the autumn nights were chilly), feeling tired after 
her fright and unusual exertion, there was a ring at 
the front door, and she heard Margaret (her old 
servant) admit a visitor. She was wondering who it 
could be, when the door of the room was opened and 
Jean came in, quietly and naturally, as though years 
had not passed since she entered that room before. 
Agatha seemed hardly surprised, and went on with 
her knitting calmly—so calmly that Jean found it 
difficult to begin what she had come to say. Suddenly, 
however, she threw herself on her knees, burst into 
tears, and sobbed forth (in the old impetuous way 
she had been wont to sob out her misdeeds at her 
mother’s knee ) : 

“QO Agatha, Agatha! They tell me it was you who 
saved my darling! O Agatha, can we keep up the 
partition after that?” 

Agatha rose to her feet ; a strange light in her cold, 
blue eyes. 

“Get up,” she said. “Perhaps you don’t know 
that I, your sister, nearly let him be killed in the 
thunderstorm this summer?” 

And then followed a confession of the day she had 
left the child out in the storm. But Jean would 
not listen; the incident of the morning had atoned 
for all that, and blotted out all their disagreements 
forever. Figuratively speaking, ‘he partition was 
already down. 


—Kathleen R. Wheeler. 


CONVINCE the world you are devout and true, 
Be just in all you say, in all you do; 
Whatever be your birth then you shall be 

A peer of the first quality to me.—Juvenal. 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. * 


Cuap. X. 
Shoes, Slippers, Rubbers, and Footwear in General. 

H® fashions of the shoe change almost as 
frequently as the fashions of the gown. 
Since the long, slender shoe with its sharply 
pointed curling tips of Chaucer’s time, thou 
sands of various styles of footwear have prevailed. 
In no other matter is the average person likely to be 
more individual in his tastes, than about the shoe. A 
cult has even arisen in recent years, which insisted 
upon a shoe designed to conform to the natural out- 
lines of the foot. This is, after all, what every intel- 
ligent shoemaker aims to secure, and at the same 
time give certain lines of grace. The result is that at 
present there are as many theories in the make of a 
shoe as there are in the religions of the day. Some 
shoemakers go so far as to sneer at the very idea of 
grace, and pride themselves on the very ugliness of 
their shoes, some of which are made with a spreading 
toe, arranged to give the foot as flat and pronounced 
an appearance as ingenuity can devise. It is very 
easy to convince some people that as soon as they 
have renounced all ideas of grace in their appear- 
ance, that they have at once solved all the problems 
of hygiene. Unhappily for such a theory, however, 
the chiropodists universally condemn these eccentric 
shoemakers and their wares, and declare that a shoe 
so loose that the leather produces friction on the foot 
in walking is even more injurious than the tight shoe. 
The problem of the shoe is not solved simply by 
spelling “comfortable” with a “k,” or by blazoned 
announcements of correctness of fit or of a new 
method. No new method is needed. The art of the 
shoemaker has been brought well-nigh to perfection, 
but the shape of the foot varies even more than the 
shape of the human figure, and noshoe has been or can 
be devised that will meet the requirements of every 
shape of foot, by simply varying the length and width. 
The cheap system of buying shoes from stock instead 
of having them made to order, is largely responsible for 
the vast increase in various disorders and deformities 
of the feet. There was far less trouble of this kind 
when we depended on the clumsy shoes of the village 
shoemaker, rather than on the cheap stock of the 

wholesale manufacturer. 

WALKING SHOES. 


There has been a great change for the better in 
women’s walking shoes, and most fashionable shoe- 


* Author’s Copyright, 1893. 


makers now make an English walking shoe for out- 
door wear. This is made of morocco or straight goat, 
and sometimes of heavy kid. The calfskin shoe for 
ladies’ wear has not been a popular success, although 
it is a comfortable shoe for country use in the winter, 
as it is impervious to water. Indeed, any strong 
leather which is kept thoroughly blackened, providing 
the sole is thick and heavy, is a practical protection 
without the use of India rubber. Walking shoes are 
occasionally made with a thin layer of India rubber 
in the sole, which makes them sufficiently water- 
proof for all ordinary wear. A great deal of non- 
sense has been uttered about the broad-toed shoe. 
As a matter of fact, if a shoe fits the foot perfectly, 
it makes little difference how the toe is finished. The 
pointed toe is extended beyond the foot and gives a 
more slender and graceful appearance, and if the shoe 
is properly made, it does not cramp the foot any more 
than the square toe. The same may be said of the 
high heel. A properly made shoe with a Louis XV 
heel is a much more wholesome shoe than an ill- 
fitting one with a low heel. A heel about an inch 
in height gives sufficient elevation to the back of the 
foot to be agreeable in walking, and this is the heel 
most generally seen on the fashionable walking boot 
of to-day. The shape of the toe and the height of the 
heel have but little to do with the comfort of the foot- 
wear. A stupid shoemaker, however, is more likely 
to blunder in making a stylish shoe, and sacrifice the 
foremost essential, the proper fit of the shoe, to his 
desire for appearance. 


MAKE AND MATERIALS. 


It makes a great deal of difference in a shoe, 
whether it is “ hand-sewed ” or whether it is made by 
machinery. This is not so much because the work 
is done in a different manner, but because more care- 
ful work and finer materials are found in the “ hand- 
sewed” shoe. The sole of the finer shoe is made 
elastic, so that it conforms to the motion of the foot. 
‘The most popular material for ordinary walking shoes 
to-day is heavy French kid. This is not so silken or 
smooth in appearance as a finer kid, but it wears 
better and is more -;:eful for the purpose chosen. A 
Dongola kid also makes an excellent walking shoe, 
which outwears pebbled goat. Calfskin, which is the 
most durable of all, becomes hard and draws out of 
shape, and is not a pleasant shoe for a lady to wear, 
except under stress of extreme weather. It is always 
advisable to keep two pair of walking shoes, using 
them on alternate days, if the wearer is much given 
to walks. They will wear much longer, because they 
are given a rest between the days they are worn. As 
a rule agood hand-sewed walking shoe will cost from 
$5 to $7. It is not usual to find a good shoe for a less 
price than this, and it is not necessary to pay any 
more. A house shoe is ordinarily of finer material 
than the outdoor shoe. A fine quality of French kid, 
which it would be foolish to put in a walking shoe, is 
suitable for this purpose. Of late years it has been 
the fashion to use suede kid for house slippers, in 
various colors to match the gown and stockings, or 
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in black or pearl gray or suede color to match the 
stocking and contrast with the gown. A house shoe 
is usually a slipper or low shoe, and if it isa slipper, 
the heel is rather high—about an inch and a quarter— 
and the toe is pointed. A cheaply made slipper of 
this shape is undoubtedly very injurious to the foot, 
but when made by an experienced shoemaker, the 
heel is placed in exactly the right spot instead of 
curving under the hollow of the foot, and the slipper 
fits snugly and comfortably, it is no more injurious 
to wear than any other well-fitting shoe and gives a 
certain elasticity to the carriage of a graceful woman 
that a flat shoe never does. A satin slipper of a color 
to match the gown is the fashionable shoe of the hour 
for full dress, and is one of the daintiest shoes that 
can be wern. It is usually made to order, of a piece 
of the material of the dress. A buckle with a bow not 
only sets off the slipper and adds a piquant touch of 
grace, but diminishes the apparent size of the foot. 
Considerable luxuriance has recently been shown in 
shoe buckles, and some parvenu women have gone 
so far as to wear jewels in their shoes, but a simple 
buckle of silver or steel is in far better taste 
than any such excess. A man of the world once 
said that the downfall of a political “boss” was 
near when his daughter wore diamonds in her 
shoes. For ordinary house wear, a plain slipper or 
low shoe of French kid is the best choice. If the 
wearer suffers severely from cold feet, she should use 
an insole of cork, or she may obtain a shoe lined 
throughout with soft, fine wool, such as are not in- 
frequently made to order. She should also wear a 
fine wool stocking. The value of a low shoe over a 
high one, whenever it is practicable to substitute it 
for a high one, cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 
The low shoe allows for a much freer ventilation of 
the foot than a high, close boot. Some of the most 
impure matter from the body exudes through the 
perspiration of the feet, and for that reason they 
should be ventilated, and should certainly be washed 
daily with scrupulous care. The neglect of the hy- 
giene of the feet in the matter of bathing and encas- 
ing them in close shoes through which there is no 
chance of ventilation, has more to do with corns, bun- 
ions and other afflictions of the feet than the worst 
shoes ever shoemaker ifvented. When we take as 
dainty and systematic care of our feet as we do of our 
hands, and are as fastidious about the fit of our 
stockings and shoes as we are of our gloves, corns 
will be as unknown as they are to the Arabian, who 
wears sandals and washes his feet as frequently as 
we wash our hands. 


CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


In the choice of shoes for children, a spring sole, 
which is a shoe without a heel, is undoubtedly the 
best choice until the foot is fully developed. When 
the child is fourteen or fifteen years of age, she may 
put ona shoe with a slight heel, until she gradually 
becomes accustomed tothe change. The shoe of the 
growing girl should be at least half an inch or more 
longer than the foot, but should fit snugly at the sides, 


so that there will be no possible chance of the foot’s 
slipping in the shoe. A shoe that does not fit com- 
fortably at the beginning, so that the wearer can walk 
in it at once without any unpleasant sensation, is not 
a proper fit. For dancing shoes, a flexible, hand- 
sewed slipper, without a heel or with a very slight 
heel, is usually chosen. 
TOILET SHOES. 

There is a great variety of comfortable woolen 
shoes for negligee wear. There are warm felt shoes, 
which are not only cheap but exceedingly comfort- 
able as bedside and breakfast slippers in cold weather. 
They are also excellent for the invalid, whose sensi- 
tive nerves cannot endure the stiffness even of a shoe 
of the softest leather. Among comfortable bedside 
slippers are knitted shoes, which women clever in 
handiwork knit for themselves. Where these are 
mounted on wool-lined cork soles, they hardly pay 
for making them up, because the cork soles wear out 
so quickly. It is not generally known, however, that 
a substantial layer of sole leather can be glued over 
the cork, making them last about five times as long. 
The so-called “ mules,” or slippers without heel-pieces, 
into which the toes may be easily thrust, are pictur- 
esque, but they are not especially comfortable. The 
same may be said of the red morocco slippers, made 
in the style of gentlemen’s pumps. 

OVERSHOES. 


A well-made India rubber overshoe is a difficult 
thing to get. It is foolish to buy anything but the 
very best quality, but even then one is not secure 
against the shoddy shoe of old used-up India 
rubber, ground over and made up again. There are 
three kinds of India rubbers: those intended for high- 
heeled shoes, those for low-heeled shoes, and those 
for a spring heel. It is essential that the rubber be 
carefully fitted, but in stores where salesmen are 
careless, it is not uncommon to fit a low rubber for a 
high-heel shoe and vice versa, and the result is dis- 
astrous to the wearing power of any rubber. There 
are few things in which there can be so much trickery 
displayed as in rubbers. They should always be pur- 
chased of a trustworthy dealer, either in rubber goods 
or shoes, who is not willing to sacrifice your custom 
to the paltry gain of a single purchase. 

SHOPPING NOTES. 


The fashionable shoe of the hour is tan-colored 
Russia leather with a pointed toe and moderately 
low military heel. This shoe is worn by returning 
tourists from the World’s Fair. 

The new pointed toe slipper, with a pointed lapel, 
coming up over the instep, is one of the fashionable 
shapes for house wear. 

Carriage shoes of quilted silk or of Morocco, dain- 
tily lined with white fur and bordered with sealskin, 
are intended to be worn over the shoes in the car- 
riage. They take the place of the old-fashioned 
foot muff. 

The newest boots are laced instead of buttoned, and 


extend moderately high. 
—Helena Rowe. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE. 


To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STupY, REPOSE AND RKEST— 
THE SLEEPING Rooms ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND EN- 
JOYABLE—THE GuEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 
HAVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING ROOM CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
ANDgAN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—TO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


XI.—Closets and Bath Rooms. 


N building a house for the careful home 
maker, it should be considered that any 
number of closets will prove a welcome 
feature. In them every article should 
be neatly stored and kept in order. 
We will commence at the top of the 
house, be it three or four stories high, 
in the various rooms in which closets 
fill such an important place. To begin 
with, they should be roomy, with one or 
more shelves, and a series of hooks on 
which clothing can be hung in an orderly 

manner. These small places should be carpeted and 

swept on the cleaning days with as much care as the 
room itself. 

The owner who values his health and the health of 
his family, will forever abolish the flowing water in 
basins. What necessity is there of it, when there are 
innumerable sets of toilet ware to charm the eye, of 
every form, color and shape, suitable to the tints of 
any apartment? 

In the clothespresses there should be bags for 
twine, bags for old pieces of linen, bags for all sorts 
of buttons from cast-off garments, laundry bags in 
which the soiled collars and cuffs are carefully stowed 
away for the week’s washing, sponge bags, and bags 
for dusters which can be readily put out of sight and 
yet be at hand if required. As a convenience, a 
miniature shelf here and there can be made very 
acceptable to hold bottles and similar articles for 
toilet use. 

We should not fail, if the house is large enough, to 
provide a trunk or storeroom, which should be situ- 
ated on the top floor. This room is generally dark, 
but light is given by the passage way or a gas-burner, 
when needed. Such articles as find no place in the 
other rooms, can be carefully stowed here for future 
use. Order is to prevail here, as elsewhere. 

At last we come to that important and spacious 
closet—the pride of every housekeeper—the butler’s 
pantry. Thiscloset has a high-sounding name, though 
in few homes except those of the rich does the bona 
fide butler have a place. In this closet there is a 
wealth of china and glass. It generally contains a 
number of broad and wide shelves, long and narrow 
drawers, and diminutive closets for holding various 
articles of table use. If there are four or five shelves, 
the papering and general fitting of them will be very 
pleasing. Line the boards first with clean, white 
paper of good thickness; then decorate them with 
the usual fancy shelf paper. First, place the white 


paper, which is to be tacked here and there by small 
gilt tacks ; over that put a delicate blue. Both should 
be so placed that the white will fall considerably 
below the blue, to give the desired effect, which is 
very attractive and pretty. 

On the first shelf place all the glassware, tumblers, 
fine goblets, wineglasses of every sort and kind, 
many of which are in tints and of various sizes, 
according to the kind of wine that they are to con- 
tain. On the next shelf the china for special occa- 
sions should finda place. The new dinner set, which 
is used for company and the like , also the old one, 
which has been in wear for many years and has 
become dear to our hearts from its associations. The 
two upper shelves, supposing there are four, hold the 
various treasures that have been given us from time 
to time for table use or for decoration, and thus are 
out of harm’s way. Howcharming is the work when 
completed. The possession of such beauties is so 
pleasing to every woman’s heart. 

In the butler’s pantry the folding tray should do 
good service. It serves to hold the dishes when the 
meal is over, and in more ways than one is such a 
convenience. Then there is the basin or sink, as it 
is called where this little room is concerned, which 
should be carefully furnished with the necessary 
appliances for washing and drying. At one corner, 
hung by a hook, a good-sized mop should be always 
on hand. A soap dish and a good wash cloth should 
be provided, while of glass towels there should be at 
least one dozen, which are kept spotless unless in 
use. A large-sized dishpan should be conveniently 
stored away, so that it may be brought into service at 
a moment’s notice. The basin should be cleansed 
and kept in such perfect order that it will be a joy to 
behold. On the floor a piece of linoleum will serve 
well, if rightly chosen as to color and carefully laid. 
After all is completed, the good woman will rejoice 
in her success and congratulate herself upon her 
good fortune. 

In my lady’s bath room the furnishing is an im- 
portant factor, and in new dwellings these rooms are 
artistically equipped. They are of good size, the 
walls are painted in a shade of delicate French gray, 
or in some places they are papered to resemble tiles; 
either is acceptable. They generally have one window 
of ordinary size, which is dressed by a white or linen 


shade. There isa stationary basin, with small closets . 


underneath. The marble bowl is of good proportions, 
while it adds greatly to the effect if the faucets are 
nickel! plated. 

The variety of toilet articles offered by household 
stores is great; soap jars, cups and toothbrush 
holders can be purchased at a reasonable price. 
As for towels, the bath room should have a bountiful 
supply. The Turkish bath towel is an indispensable 
adjunct, and in homes where taste is exercised the 
elegant towels of the day have prominent place. 
Towels with borders of different colors can be bought 
at extremely low prices. Among new fads in towels, 
the broad hem with drawn-work borders is the charm- 
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ing scheme of the season. Monograms are also in 
vogue, and the letters can be embroidered in different 
shades of silk. The price is high, while the drawn 
work can be done at home as fancy dictates. The 
good huckabuck is always sought after, and there is 
always endless variety in towels. 

All the plumbing arrangements of the bath room 
should be carefully perfected, and the traps should be 
continually watched, as sewer gas is an exceedingly 
fruitful source of disease. The utmost cleanliness 
should be preserved, and this apartment of all others 
on cleaning day should not be neglected. There 
should be ventilating shafts and everything provided 
to ensure a healthful condition. 

A good oilcloth will make a suitable floor covering, 
as it will not be injured by water from the tubs. A 
large sponge should be fastened by a hook near the 
tub, on the Woodwork above, and should be carefully 
dried after being used. 

In many houses, where room is limited, the hamper 
for soiled clothes has a place in this room. There 
are all kinds, but those generally used are of straw, 
about three feet in height. Some are square in form, 
with covers; while others are round, picked out in 
colors. All have lids which shut firmly down, and a 
good one can be bought at a cost not exceeding two 
or three dollars. They will last for years if care is 
given them. A good-sized bracket is desirable in 
every bath room. One of the three-cornered kind 
is best. On it can rest the lavender water, bay 
rum, vaseline, tooth powder or any of those toilet 
accessories which are called for in connection with 
the bath. 

Before the bath tub a carpet mat should be spread, 
which is more agreeable to the feet than oilcloth. 
The brass work should be cleaned weekly, and care 
taken to keep everything neat and tidy. 

In severe weather, when the thermometer runs low, 
the water from the faucets in the tub should be left 
running over night, in a small stream, to prevent 
the pipes from bursting and playing havoc with the 
ceilings below. 

There is a word to be said to the housewife who 
finds, after a home has been selected, that a closet 
opens from one of her best rooms. ‘That closet will 
be a bugbear unless rightly treated. The door is 
ugly and ungainly, and she should put her wits to 
work to obviate if possible the difficulty. Although 
it is provoking that the closet is there, yet it can be 
utilized. It is a convenient place for her young 
daughters to dispose of their evening dresses, and it 
can be made by that great household invention, 
upholstery, a veritable charm. Any kind of pole, 
either cherry, walnut or other wood to match the 
doors and mouldings of the room, can be adjusted at 
the top of the door, and two curtains, of colors suited 
to the walls and floor coverings, can be hung to the 
rings. The pole should come well beyond the door, 
so that the sweep of the curtains does not inter- 
fere with it. If this is done the closet serves the 
double purpose of a decorative base, giving to the 


room an artistic effect, and an actual convenience 
for household uses. 

At the house of a lady of artistic taste, a small 
closet door that protruded in a hall was painted in 
dull browns, so that it had the effect of a panel, and 
presented when finished a unique scheme of color. 
Any kind of drapery can be placed at a closet door, 
according to the taste. Narrow Japanese screens of 
paper or light wood look well if rightly hung. A 
yard of tapestry in dull monotones will be most 
effective, with frames or without. A large calend ur, 
even a plaque, will look well if the colors harmonize 
with the woodwork. It is as taste decides in all such 
matters, provided it is good taste. 

The knobs of doors, which are considered as a kind 
of decoration, are now made of wood like the door 
itself. This is a new departure and well suited for 
the purpose. Presses of all kinds have brass locks, 
which add greatly to their appearance. 

In the South the press means the place where the 
winter store of pickles and preserves is kept. Row 
upon row of these delicacies stand in dignity, waiting 
for their appearance on table for dessert, luncheon, 
supper orcollation. Here are pickles, sour and sweet, 
preserves, jam, marmalade, tiny cucumbers, stuffed 
mangoes, fruits (brandied and canned). The press 
is the storehouse of the family in that sunny land. 

In the old South, when the plantations were in 
their glory, the press was a closet of huge dimensions, 
which very often had its place on the broad piazza, 
just outside the parlor door. There the planter and 
his good wife rested many an afternoon, when the 
weather was warm and sultry; here the little picka- 
ninnies “tripped the light fantastic toe,” and kept 
time to the jingling strains of ‘“Massa’s banjo.” 
The stately dame, with kerchief trimming her plump 
shoulders so charmingly, when the time came, with 
keys jingling at her side, opened the press where all 
the cakes rested in rows after the Saturday’s baking 
was over, and each little “nig” rejoiced in a slice of 
“ dat ar cake ’’—and wished for more. 

If we could all learn the perfect system of that 
clever housewife of New England, who declared that 
she could arise at any hour of the night, however 
dark it might be, and select from any of her numerous 
bags where twine was kept, the particular string 
needed for early morning use, we would have mastered 
that great law, order, the first principle of good 
housekeeping and careful home making. 

—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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SOUL LONGINGS. 


Who would not after the soul's expansion, 
When of the frail body ’tis set free, 

Fain look down from some heavenly mansion, 
The progress of this world to see? 


Though heaven’s joy be too deep for laughter, 
And the bliss too sacred there for mirth, 

I should like, nay, hope in the great hereafter 
To something know cf old mother earth. 


—Moses T-<gart. 
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THE LINEN CLOSET. 

I.—The Housekeeper’s Pride and Care. 

¥ IME was when in the textile 
field linen was king. For long 
ages the tough fibre of the 
flax plant served to furnish 
most of the clothing as well as 
the household fabrics of the 
people. Even now, in the more 
remote portions of Russia and 
some of the other nations in 
that quarter of the globe, it 
holds its place, being largely 
wrought by the ceaseless and 
tireless toil of the patient hands 
of the women who find in work 
of this kind their only diver- 
sion. We think of them with a sense of pity and 
commiseration, perhaps ; yet it might be aninterest- 
ing question whether in their monotonous labor they 
are not as truly happy as many who live in luxury, 
excitement and idleness. 

Time was, too, and not so very long ago, when the 
young women of our own land toiled patiently for 
years, before thinking of entering the married state, 
to provide themselves with a stock of linen goods, 
the work of their own hands. Justly proud was that 
damsel who, listening to the fond words of her lover, 
could announce that she was prepared for the wedded 
life which he so fondly pictured ; that the chest of 
“fine linen ” was in readiness, proof of her industry 
and strength. The introduction of modern ma- 
chinery, the growing cheapness of cotton fabrics, and 
the multiplication of social duties, as well as of the 
lines of woman’s employment, have changed the 
fashions of the world, and the earnings of a few 
weeks, at the present time, will purchase more than 
could be wrought by hand with years of constant 
application. 

Cotton, as the cheaper material, and also from 
certain advantages for various uses, has displaced 
linen in many directions; but there are certain pur- 
poses for which the householder could never think of 
using cotton, so long as flax should grow and human 
skill convert its fibre into cloth. The advantages of 
linen over cotton result principally from the micro- 
scopic structure and length of the flax fibre. To 
quote a standard authority, “ The cloth is smoother 
and more lustrous than cotton cloth ; and presenting 
a less ‘ woolly,’ surface, it does not soil so readily, 
nor absorb and retain moisture so freely, as the more 
spongy cotton; and it is at once a cool, clean and 
healthful material for bed-sheeting and clothing. 
Bleached linen, starched and dressed, possesses that 
unequaled purity, gloss and smoothness which make 
it alone the material suitable for shirt fronts, collars 
and wristbands; and the gossamer delicacy yet 
strength of the thread it may be spun into, fits it for 
the fine lace making to which it is devoted.” While 
flax is a much heavier material than cotton, it is 


weight for weight, much stronger ; but it has also the 
disadvantage that its fibre is stiffer and somewhat 
brittle, so more liable to crack and break, notwith- 
standing its greater tensile strength. 

After all, we can but admire and commend the 
pride which the housekeeper of former days felt for 
her “linen closet,” with its ample stock of material 
for all the purposes liable to arise within her domes- 
tic establishment. Possibly this may be called a 
general principle, taking delight in seeing any branch 
of the household well and fully equipped ; but per- 
haps in no other direction is there quite the same 
feeling as in regard to the branch of which we still 
speak as “the linen supply.” Even if this is an 
inherited trait, it is surely one of those good quali- 
ties, looking toward prudence and an ample provision 
for the family welfare, which we have drawn from 
our ancestors. Who that has ever known, either 
personally or by tradition, the better life of our 
sturdy New England manhood and womanhood, can 
forget the supreme contempt with which reference 
was made to the shiftless wife as one who had not 
“a change of sheets for her bed!” or to the thriftless 
husband who was declared to be destitute of “a 
clean shirt for his back”? In these phrases was 
embodied all that could be expressed of contempt for 
the people whose want of energy, economy and fore- 
thought placed them in sharp contrast with those 
whose determination and thrift changed the wilderness 
into the American Colonies, and the latter in turn into 
the most prosperous and progressive nation on the 
face of the earth. And surely these qualities may be 
properly honored and emulated by the descend- 
ants of these sturdy men and women of a former 
generation. 

“ The linen closet” of former days was one of the 
features of the better class of houses ; its counterpart 
for the more humble home was “the chest,” a com- 
modious receptacle, frequently fitted with a “till” or 
two, simply small boxes adjusted in one end of the 
chest, and intended for holding such minor articles 
as were of infrequent use. 

These chests were quite generally of home manu- 
facture, and not seldom did the lid, sometimes slightly 
upholstered but quite often in its bare hardness, 
serve as a seat for members of the household—and 
a resting place for cat or dog. 

These customs have changed, with the cheapness 
and abundance of modern furniture; but still the 
“linen closet,” or its successor, should be a feature of 
every home. A very satisfactory arrangement for 
ordinary service may be made by taking a closet of 
good dimensions, so located that it shall be free from 
any suspicion of dampness. Have one side fitted 
with as many wide shelves as may be necessary, so 
arranged that all shall be easily accessible; while it 
will be found a great advantage if the location is 
such that light is admitted, enabling the matron to 
inspect the contents of the closet without the neces- 
sity of removing themtherefrom. The shelves should 
be covered, either with thick, firm manilla paper, 
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cheese cloth, or some similar article, from which no 
stain can come to the goods, and these covers should 
be gently fastened, so that they may be removed 
without difficulty in case of necessity. Provide also 
a “stock book,” to hang in aconvenient position, in 
which shall be entered a complete schedule of the 
various articles belonging in the closet. Whenever 
an article is condemned, lost or destroyed, correct 
the list of stock accordingly, and thus it is possible 
at all times to know just the quantity of each on 
hand, and to govern the additions to be made from 
time to time. Where the closet cannot be had, a set 
of drawers, or a large bureau, makes a very satis- 
factory substitute. In this case, as in the other, the 
several classes of goods should be carefully assorted, 
each having its place, so that there may never neces- 
sarily be any confusion or delay in getting just what 
is wanted. 

As to what shall constitute the “stock in trade” of 
each housewife must be settled by circumstances, 
inclination—and the means available. It may be in 
order, however, to quote the schedule of a recent 
writer, as showing what, under ordinary circum- 
stances, may be considered an adequate equipment. 
It will be understood that in this term certain articles 
are mentioned which may be of either linen or cotton ; 
as, for instance, we speak of “bed linen,” which 
generally consists largely of cotton articles. No 
attempt is made to prescribe the number of shirts, 
collars and cuffs which shall be allowed to “ the men 
folks ;” they areso apt to have opinions of their own 
regarding such things, unreasonable as those opinions 
sometimes are. 

“In computing your stock,” says this writer, 
“allow four sheets, six pillow-slips, two pairs of 
shams, and two spreads, as necessities for each bed. 
Then add as many more as your finance will permit. 
Allow four bath towels and three fine towels for the 
use of each member of the family for a week. Keep 
the kitchen towels by themselves, allowing seven 
crash towels for hand use, twelve soft, crash towels 
for dish use, and five glass towels. In napkins, have 
two dozen each for breakfast, dinner, luncheon and 
tea kinds, with half a dozen doilies to match each 
set. Select two luncheon cloths, two breakfast cloths, 
one tea cloth and four tray cloths to add to the table 
supply. Have as many pretty bureau, shelf, stand 
and other covers as you may.” This would make 
an ample assortment for ordinary use, and in case 
of necessary economy might be considerably ab- 
breviated, and still enable one to get along very 
comfortably. 

In making purchase of linens, as of most other 
materials for the household, it emphatically “ pays” 
to get a good article. The initial cost is not sensibly 
greater, while the difference in the amount of service 
which will be rendered is great—to say nothing of 
the satisfaction of having goods which will in them- 
selves be a source of joy and pride. Once an ade- 
quate outfit of good linen is provided, it requires 
only slight annual additions to keep a constantly 


complete supply on hand. This is a great deal 
easier way to manage than to allow the original lot 
to get worn to its lowest limit, and then face the al- 
ternative of purchasing an almost complete outfit. 
Whenever an article is bought and put into the 
common stock it is a very good plan to mark it; if 
intended for any particular room or service, put on 
the number, with any other designation necessary, 
and also the year of purchase. This will enable the 
housekeeper to tell at a glance just how long any- 
thing has been in service, or to make any other refer- 
ence which may be called for. Another good rule is 
to make each article do as nearly as possible equal 
duty ; that is, when the weekly wash is assorted, put 
the fresh clothes at the bottom of the respective 
piles, and allow them to work to the top and so into 
service in their turns. 

The use of linen underwear has largely passed 
away ; other materials are found to meet all require- 
ments, they are of cheaper cost and more agreeable 
to the wearer. Still the employment of this material 
for summer garments has always met with favor, as 
it is cool and comfortable; if soiled it may be sent to 
the laundry, requiring no exceptional care in its 
treatment, and rendering good service. It is worn 
by both sexes, and some very pleasing styles of 
cloths have recently been put upon the market, 
especially adapted for women’s summer dresses. 
These can be found at the leading stores, and are 
well worth inspection. 

In line with the thoughts which have animated 
this paper, it may not bé amiss to suggest that fine 
linen goods may very properly and appropriately be 
selected for wedding gifts. They would be a great 
deal more satisfactory and certainly more serviceable 
than many of the gewgaws which are usually brought 
at such times, and would as well attest the practical 
character of the giver. Let a half-dozen friends, for 
instance, join to make a co-operative selection, each 
contributing a modest amount, and the young couple 
would find themselves at the outset with such a stock 
of household napery as must rejoice them not alittle, 
and awaken pride in this portion of their domestic 
outfit, such as shall lead to its care and perfection 
in the months and years to follow. 

—Margaret Fayerweather. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 
Oh, who has been out on the bare hillside, 
And kindled those lamps of gold ? 
Their starry rays tell far and wide 
That the days grow short and cold. 


Who but bright little fairy Golden-rod ? 
So sorry when Summer goes, 

That she came tripping over the sod, 
And set them in groups and rows! 


By the winding road, in the pasture sweet, 
They shine with a golden light; 
Oh, swiftly flew her fairy feet, 
When she made the fields so bright! 
—L.C. 
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DON'TS FOR WIVES. 
By a Husband. 

ON’T talk too much about what “lovely 

\ times”? you used to have when you 

were “free and single,” or your hus- 

| band may wish that you were so at the 

present time, and it is a sad day in 

owe fs~e the life of any wife when her husband 

cherishes that opinion regarding her. It is a sadder 
day still for him. 

Don’t treasure up all of your daily trials for your 
husband's ears when he comes home at night. 

Don't tell him how bad the children have been, or 
how hateful the kitchen girl has acted, or how the 
stove wouldn’t draw, or how the clothesline broke 
with the week’s washing on it, or how the baby has 
cried all day, or how badly the ironing has been 
done, or how the milkman left milk that soured in an 
hour, or how little ice the iceman left for fifteen 
cents, or how the grocer has sent bad eggs for good 
ones. Don’t add all these things to the trials your 
husband has borne all day. He has had his trials, 
you may be sure of that, and, unless he is an excep- 
tion to the general rule, he has not said anything at 
all about them to you. 

Don’t “nag” at him all of the time. That is the 
hatefulest little word I know of, and the “ nagging” 
practice is one of the most vicious. Much should be 
forgiven a husband who has a “ nagging ” wife—one 
whose tongue is never still and whose every word is 
of fault-finding or complaint. Such a woman isa 
blot on the fair face of cteation, and her husband has 
much to bear. Whatever else you may do, don’t nag 
your husband. 

Don’t compare him to other men to his disad- 
vantage. Don’t tell him that you “do wish” he 
were like this woman's or that woman’s husband. 
Nothing can flatter him so much as your openly ex- 
pressed conviction that you have the best and kind- 
est and handsomest husband in all the world. No 
doubt you told him so once, and even if you think 
differently now, nothing but harm can come of your 
telling him so. 

Don’t go around slipshod and slovenly before your 
husband. He may not say anything about it, but it 
will have a demoralizing effect upon him, all the 
same. Don’t come to the breakfast table with your 
hair in crimping pins because you are going down 
town later in the day and the crimp will all come out 
if you take your hair down before breakfast. Your 
husband wont see you when you are down town, and 
he does see you now, and wouldn’t you rather look 
your best before him than before any other man in 
the world? The time has been when you would 
have been “ mortified to death’’ had he caught you 
with your hair in crimping pins. 

Don’t ask him to be both master and mistress of 
the house. Don’t ask him what you shall have for 
dinner or burden him with all of the family market- 
ing. Don’t expect him to oversee your servants or 


ought todo. He probably has his hands and his 
mind full keeping up his end of the row. 

Don’t look for perfection in your husband. He 
has not found perfection in you, has he? Perfect 
men are so rare in this world that if one could be 
found he would be worth his weight in gold asa 
dime museum curiosity, and perfect women are 
equally rare. If your husband is “as good as the 
average,” be thankful that he is no worse, and bear in 
mind that it rests largely with you whether he grows 
better or worse. 

Of course nearly all of these “ Don’ts”’ apply to 
husbands as well as to wives. Men are no better 
than women, nor as good—they have their failings by 
the score, but don’t increase their shortcomings by 
showing them the weak side of your own characters. 

—Zenas Dane. 
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HOW THE CHURCH WAS REPAIRED. 


W-a-al, yes, I may say I'm proud of it, I think it’s lookin’ fust rate 


*Bout as neat lookin’ church, on the whole, as you'll come . 


acrost in this state. 

You see, I was committee on repairin-—may account why 
the work was well done; 

When I tackle a job like this, Mister, I surely don’t do it for fun. 


We'd worshiped forty years in the old building and spent little 
on’t to repair ; 

Paint was off, glass broken anda cold place, uniess the weather 
was fair. 

Yet somehow we didn’t get about it; it really seemed a pity— 

But no guvod man at the head; "twas before I was 'p’inted 
committee. 


You know how ’tis with farmers, little ready money gener’ly 
on hand; 

We've got to have mowers and reapers, and sometimes a little 
more land. 

Yet we didn’t forget the “welfare of Zion,” and prayed 
frequently both loud and long 

To the Lord to come down among us, and I gener’ly led them 
quite strong. 


Last spring, we got about it. Judge Simpson, who lives in the 
city, 

Give us five hundred dollars to fix things, and I was put on the 
committee. 

We raised five hundred more in the church, and I think you'll 
say ‘twas well spent,— 

You see, as I was committee, we never wasted a cent. 


The sisters, they bought the carpet; the young folks, they 
bought the bell ; 

You'll hear it ring Sunday mornin’ and I think you'll say it 
sounds well. 

*Squire Peters, who lives at the Corner, he give the lamps and 
their fixters ; 

Sister Peters furnished the Sunday-school room—everything, 
even the picters. 


How much did I give? W-a-a-l, really, you see as I was 
committee 

And Judge Simpson done so well by us—him as lives down in 
the city— 

I didn’t seem called to give money, but I’ve given much talk 
and some prayers, 

For I’d told the Lord in prayer meetin’, for years, how much we 
needed repairs. 


—Jennie C. Hoimes. 
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THE CARE OF SILVERWARE. 

With a View to Having it Always at its Best. 

OSSIBLY the housewife 
who has secured a gener- 
ous supply of silverware 
feels sometimes that she 
almost regrets the luxury 
which is hers, on account 
of the care and labor in- 
volved in keeping the 
supply of plate always 
in condition and ready 
for service. The china, 
glass, and other ware 
may be carefully cleaned, 
put away, protected from the dust, and when wanted 
it will be found ready for duty. Not so the silver. 

First of all it may be proper to consider how the 
plaie shall be kept when not in use. Of course, if 
one could afford the rich cases which dealers are all 

_ ways ready to sell, the problem would be pretty much 
solved, for carefully encased therein there will be no 
danger of scratches, and little in the way of tarnish. 
But these cases, with their kid coverings and linings 
of puffed silk, are expensive, and not every one can 
afford them. The next best thing, perhaps, is a can- 
ton flannel or green baize bag or case. This should 
be made of sufficient width to accommodate the va 
rious articles, and stitched into narrow pockets, with 
suitable openings at the top. Into these pockets 
the several pieces of silver are slipped, each by 
itself, the whole is then rolled and tied, and may 
be put away in some dry drawer or closet, till 
wanted for use. At that time, a quick wiping with a 
piece of chamois will put everything in presenta- 
ble condition. 

In certain households the matter of “cleaning the 
silver’ seems to rank next in importance—and in ter- 
rors—to general housecleaning day; but this is be- 
cause there has been serious neglect, and things have 
not been kept in the good condition which should 
characterize them. Perhaps the matter has been left 
‘entirely to servants. Sometimes this will answer ; 
but in at least ninety-five cases in a hundred it will 
be found that the principal care of the servants is to 
‘do as little work which can be put over to the morrow 
as possible, and that the family plate will be neglected 
in common with other things. 

The proper care of silver begins with the washing, 
after it has been used at table or elsewhere. Ordi- 
narily it follows the glassware, being second in the 
wash, and authorities differ somewhat as to the best 
manner in which totreat it. One class of experts 
hold that it should only be washed in boiling hot 
water, free from soap; while others would have fine 
soap dissolved in the water. All agree that the water 
should be hot—the nearer to boiling the better—and 
that it should be free from coarse soap, or anything 
else which may be productive of scratches or blemish 
of any sort. As to the use of soap, this may properly 


‘rub with soft leather—chamois is by far the best. 


be determined by the condition of the articles to re- 
ceive treatment. 

Following the washing, rinse the plate in hot, clean 
water, wipe dry with a soft cloth, and immediately 
All 
of this, which may seem a little formidable from the 
reading, requires but a very brief time, and no serious 
labor, if the right articles are kept—as they should 
be—at hand ready forservice. If this course is con- 
scientiously pursued, every time the silver is washed 
after use, the formal “cleaning” will come quite sel- 
dom, and will not be very much of a bugbear when it 
actually puts in an appearance. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the articles are to be wiped en- 
tirely dry, and that the polishing leather must also be 
dry and clean, since its dampness or the presence of 
dirt, oil or the like, will spoil the effect. 

When a formal polishing is necessary, the initial 
steps are those above described for washing. Every 
piece of plate must be made as clean as possible, and 
wiped entirely dry. There are a good many kinds of 
“silver polish” upon the market, but about the best, 
after all, and the base of most of them, is the old 
French whiting, which taken in its purity may be used 
without danger of injury to the silver. If there is any 
question as to the purity of the whiting, it should be 
sifted through a hair sieve, or better still, through a 
piece of muslin, before being used. It is then wet 
with water or alcohol—the latter giving a specially 
brilliant effect—taken upon a soft rag, and the article 
thoroughly but carefully rubbed over. The surplus 
is then wiped away with a soft cloth, a proper brush 
is used to remove any traces of whiting from the 
chasing, and the article is lightly polished with leather, 
when, if the work has been properly done, the heart 
of the mistress will swell with pride as she glances 
over the shining surfaces. 

A formula which is in use at one of the large manu- 
factories for cleaning silver is so simple as to be al- 
most incredible; yet it is said to do its work thor- 
oughly and perfectly. In eight quarts of boiling 
water, half a pound of sal soda is dissolved, and the 
silver is dipped in the hot liquid. It is then imme- 
diately washed in suds, in the ordinary way, and com- 
pletely dried with canton flannel or some soft cloth. 

Any pieces of the household silver which have been 
damaged should be at once sent to a competent 
silversmith for repair. It not infrequently happens 
that dents and bends occur, through accident, espe- 
cially at the hands of servants: but in most cases of 
this sort a skilled workman will make repairs so 
deftly that the article will still be capable of satisfac- 
tory service. 


Where it is necessary to use plated ware—and this 
is a real luxury to many worthy people who find 
themselves unable to get the solid ware—care should 
be taken not to wear the goods unnecessarily, as the 
film of silver cannot endure forever, or stand very 
rough usage—though from the nature of things it is 
often given more severe tests than come to its solid 
half-brother. When the plating has begun to wear 
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off, and the baser metal can be discerned, showing 
through, no time should be lost in having the goods 
replated, The expense is nothing serious, and a few 
replatings will be sufficient to keep knives, forks, 
spoons and the like in fine condition during a lifetime. 

—Mrs. Minerva Van Wyck. 
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BABY'S JOURNEY TO DREAMLAND. 


He has wearily dropped his rattle, 
Untouched lie his horse and ball; 
No longer I hear him prattle 
To the shadows upon the wall; 
While more and more beseeching 
Grows his cry as he watches me. 
With his tiny arms toward me reaching. 
Ah, who could resist his plea? 


So my housework is left unfinished, 
While I comfort the dreary way 
To the land where King Sleep has banished 
My boy till another day. 
And my darling would there go faring, 
To the sound of a soft lullaby, 
Feeling kisses given without sparing, 
And lit by the love in my eye. 


Hark, now, to the rogue’s gay laughter ! 
See his black eyes dance with delight! 
Thus he always flees from Sleep after 
His toes are loosed for the night. 
And ’twixt his lips and his fingers, 
Once more he puts them in thrall, 
Crowing lustily as he lingers 
On his way, unheeding Sleep’s call. 


A monarch gentle, but wily, 
Is Sleep, and his spell he throws 
O’er the lips and the fingers slyly, 
Till away from them slip the toes; 
And before his dry eyes more shadows 
Of trees, that the night winds rock, 
And the moon that through starry meadows 
Like a dreamy maid seems to walk. 


He can hear naught now, but the sighing 
Of reeds by soft breezes stirred, 
And the far-away, frightened crying 
Of some nest-bound, benighted bird. 
No sound from his lips is breaking, 
But a drowsy lullaby song, 
As ’twixt sight and the world of waking, 
Drop his lids, fringed with lashes long. 


‘ One sigh—and the singing ceases, 
The chubby limbs are outstretched ; 
My hand from his he releases, 
For Dreamland at last is reached. 
Oh! I know by his radiant smiling 
That he joins other sweet babes there, 
And with them night’s hours is beguiling 
Amid birds, brooks and blossoms fair. 


I smvoth his dark curls and kiss him 
As his head dents the pillow white, 
And pray the dear God to bless him, 
To keep his soul from sin’s blight. 
Then with arms that forget they are weary, 
My waiting duties are done, 
For I work in the love-light so cheery, 
Shining bright as the noonday sun. 
— Mary M. McCarthy. 
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EAALY HOME TRAINING OF GIRLS. 
A Public Recital and Confession. 


O much is written nowadays 
about the home training of 
girls, with the object of mak- 
ing them better wives and 
mothers and better house- 
keepers in future years, that 
surely some good must come 
of so much sterling advice 
freely given. Still there are 
points on which too much 
cannot be said, though often 
dwelt upon, one of which is 
the teaching of our daugh- 

ters at an early age the importance of familiarizing 

themselves with all kinds of housework, so as to 
make them self-reliant and independent when they 
reach maturity. 

My early training was received in a home where 
habits of the strictest economy and simplicity pre- 
vailed, together with what seemed to me at the time 
a rather severe discipline in the management of 
household affairs. They were, however, only cus- 
toms handed down from a long line of Puritan an- 
cestors, and many times in after years have I had 
occasion to thank fortune for the humble lessons of 
those early days. 

When I became old enough to be of help about the 
house, my good mother’s first care was to instruct me 
in the art of preparing our simple meals, teaching 
me with so much pains how to make a good loaf of 
bread or a good cup of coffee, how to cook, sweep 
and iron, and at the same time how to manage a 
needle and thimble, and make over and mend my 
own garments. In this way I soon became expert 
in the work and took great pride in doing it, and 
doing it well. 

But the proudest moments in my life were those 
when, from some cause or another, the household 
duties devolved upon me and I was left to get the 
meals alone for father. How proud I used to feel 
when he would say: “So my little girl got din- 
ner all alone to-day. I really don’t know what I 
would do without her, she’s such a help around 
the house.” 

Mother used to say she would never let one of her 
daughters grow up in ignorance of household work; 
they must learn that first and play the lady afterward. 
If all mothers would only adopt the same plan with 
their daughters when young, how much better fitted 
they would be in after years to preside over the des- 
tinies of the household, no matter in what rank of 
life their lots might be cast. How much better wives 
they would make for men in moderate circumstances. 
They cannot all marry rich husbands, but if fortune 
should favor them and riches be theirs, how much 
better fitted they would be to look after the manage- 
ment of a large establishment and a corps of servants, 
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by knowing just how everything should be done, 
from the kitchen up. 

I once knew a young lady who had been reared in 
luxury, with servants to obey her slightest wish, yet 
who was perfectly helpless so far as providing for her- 
self was concerned. She came home unexpectedly 
one day from a visit somewhere and found the family 
out of town and the house closed. She immediately 
sent for one of the servants to come and look after 
her wants, but went without her breakfast that 
morning because, as she afterward confessed, she 
did not know how to make a cup of coffee, though 
there was everything in the house for that purpose. 
Think of it! A young woman in this enlightened 
age—accomplished, highly educated, endowed with 
a certain amount of common sense, and yet igno- 
rant of the simplest things which a girl should 
know and Should be ashamed to confess that she 
didn’t know! 

My heart ached for a bright young girl who re- 
marked once in my presence that she did not know 
how to make a bed. “Why, I wouldn’t know what 
to put on first,” she said; ‘mamma would never 
allow me to do such work.” ; 
How different was the training of some other girls. 
Their parents were well-to-do, and they had every 
luxury they could desire, but every week they were 
obliged to take turns in the kitchen, assisting in the 
preparation of the family meals; and while one was 
on duty in the kitchen, another assisted in the up- 
stairs work, and another did the marketing—thus 
learning the value of things, so as to he able to buy 
economically and with judgment. This practice they 
kept up for several years, until all became expert 
housekeepers and prided themselves on that as one 
of their greatest accomplishments. 

A friend once said that when he was first married, 
his wife was entirely ignorant of all manner of house- 
work, though highly accomplished in everything that 
a young ladies’ seminary could teach, her parents 
considering such an education all that was necessary 
to make their daughter perfect. After a year of trials 
and tribulations with different cooks, he became dis- 
couraged, and one day told her she would have to go 
into the kitchen herself and learn what her mother 
had neglected to teach her. She started in courage- 
ously and practiced persistently, but shed many tears 
of vexation and disappointment. She succeeded, 
however, with first one thing and then another until 
she had mastered them all, and to-day she proudly 
boasts of being able to make a better loaf of bread 
and to prepare a better meal than any other 
woman of her acquaintance, and her husband backs 
up her claim. 

One thing which my mother was particular to im- 
press upon me when going on a visit to any of my 
friends or relations was, to make myself as much of a 
help and as little of a visitor as possible—to make up 
my own room in the morning and to offer to assist in 
the work of the household, at least to show myself 
able, as well as willing, to do so if they would permit, 


and not to make myself a burden to the friends whose 
hospitality I was accepting. 

Mothers, look to it that your daughters receive a 
good moral and intellectual education, but do not 
neglect to give them what is fully as essential—a 
thorough home training in household work, so that 
in after years they will never experience the mortifi- 
cation of having to start in and learn those things 
which you neglected to teach them in their youth. 
—Mrs. John A, Howe, Jr. 
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HOW TO EAT FRUIT. 

PHYSICIAN during the recent peach season fell to 
talking of the value of this fruit, and in his remarks 
enthusiastically said: “Peaches are a tonic, an 

aperient, a food and a drink combined; or to put it briefly, 
they are meat and medicine. A good meal may be made 
of peaches, with sugar and cream, bread and butter. After 
a meal of this variety a person will feel more like attending 
to the duties of the afternoon than if he or she had indulged 
in heavy foods. Peaches are good before breakfast and 
after dinner; they are good for the digestion, good forthe 
blood, and good for the.complexion. Some people eat 
them without cream or sugar, and with good- result. The 
fruit is so rich in sugar and acid that it preserves its flavor 
for a long while, but to get the full benefit it should be 
eaten as soon as cut. Redness of the nose, due to con- 
gestion, inflamed complexion, scrofulous and bilious ten- 
dencies, are said to be materially influenced by a liberal 
consumption of this luscious fruit. Mixed fruits are 
always advisable, but the peach in season, used as an 
alternate with plums, cherries, melons, and berries, will 
vanquish the enemies of the complexion.” All this is 
very true; but he might well have added a warning against 
eating the fuzzy skins, which are positively harmful—it is 
scarcely necessary to caution against swallowing the pits. 
Yet a great many persons need be cautioned against swal- 
lowing the debris or waste of fruit of various kinds. The 
tough, indigestible skin of any fruit was not made for 
human digestion; nor for that matter were the seeds of 
grapes, the cherry kernels, or many of the other dangerous 
things which are thoughtlessly and recklessly swallowed, 
and which cost many lives yearly. 

—E. F. G. 
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THE SUMACH BY THE WALL. 


I love the country roadside, 
With its alder bushes tall, 

Its tangled weeds and blossoms, 
And its sumach by the wall. 


I love the country roadside, 

With its queens and princes all, 
But king of all the roadside 

Is the sumach by the wall. 


Like knight in ancient tourney, 
He asserts his kingly call, 
And flies his banner royal, 
Gold and scarlet by the wall. 
Then doff your hats, ye worldlings 
As ye tread through Nature's hall, 
And greet the king of Autumn,— 
Greet the sumach by the wall. 


—VWitliam Brewster Oleson. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING IN WATER COLORS. 
Practical Suggestions. 

IE the sponge to one end of a piece of string 
about three-quarters of a yard long. Tie the 
other end of the string tothe handle of the paint 
box. Sponges are easily lost, and extremely 

difficult to find, particularly if one is sketching in 
early spring or late autumn, when the ground is 
often a carpet of dead leaves about the color of 
the sponge. 

A common leather school bag with a shoulder 
strap is the best to use for holding materials for 
water color outdoor work. Flung across the shoul- 
der, it leaves the arms and hands free, and the fa- 
tigue of carrying the weight is lessened. The camp 
stool and umbrella stick can, by means of strings 
sewed to the under side of the flap, be also carried with 
ease and comfort. Keep a roll of stout cord always 
in the bottom of the bag. Many a good sketch has 
been ruined by the impossibility of keeping up the 
umbrella on a windy day. If no friendly tree or 
fence be near to tie to, itis sometimes made steady by 
pegzing it down like a tent, with impromptu pegs or 
large stones. 

Do not throw away the discarded gossamer cloak. 
Cut out a good-sized square of it. Folded flatly it 
will take up very little room in the bag, and is cer- 
tainly, if not an essential, the next thing to it. The 
very spot from which it may be desirable to take the 
sketch is sure to be damp or very frequently ex- 
tremely dirty. The square of gossamer removes 
all difficulties; spread under the feet and sketch- 
ing stool, it is a sure preventive of cold and 
rheumatism. 


Don’t forget the plumb line and India rubber. It ° 


is a good plan to tie the rubber to the end of the 
plumb line string. Both these necessaries possess 
the faculty of absenting themselves when most 
required, but when tied together are more easily 
recovered. 

Carry a small, but true pocket mirror, with which 
to compare the sketch with nature. By this unfail- 
ing test, mistakes of drawing and value are at once 
detected. Also put in the bag some extra pieces of 
white blotting paper ; asudden gust may carry off the 
single sheet at the critical moment, when it is essen- 
tial for the telling effect. 

Wear thick boots, an old dress, and a shady hat 
with strings that will keep it from blowing off. Many 
difficulties have to be contended with in outdoor 
sketching, beginning with the dread of tramps, and 
ending with the reality of mosquitoes ; but one of the 
most tiresome is the gentle gale or the soft zephyr 
which think nothing of blowing off one’s hat, or up- 
setting the water bottle over the sketch and dress. 
A little forethought will prevent these mishaps. 

Discard the dainty looking little japanned water 
bottles that are displayed so temptingly in the color- 
man’s window; they are a delusion and a snare. 
Provide a common glass flask, such as are sold ata 


drug store, for hclding brandy or whisky for traveling 
purposes. Buy a rubber cork to fit the flask, and get 
a tinsmith to make an oval tin cup with a clip under 
the bottom of it to slip on to the lid of the box. See 
that the cup will fit (inverted) over the top of the 
bottle, thus economizing space. By this means pro- 
vision is made for a good supply of water and a large 
tin to hold it when painting. Last, but not least, do 
not omit a slight lunch. The pangs of hunger some- 
times compel the most enthusiastic artist to ledvéhis 
work, and the open air gives a craving appetite, par- 
ticularly when there are no means of procuring any- 
thing wherewith to satisfy it. 

—H. /. MacDonnell. 
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A HEROIC ITALIAN GIRL. 

N the summer of 1890 a bright Italian girl came to New 
York, and secured employment as a servant, having in 
view the saving of money enough to pay the passage 

of her parents from Italy to this more favored land. A 
brief experience showed her that at the low wages she was 
able to obtain, it would be a long time before she could 
hope to see her parents here, and she decided to adopt the 
garb of a man, in order that she might obtain a man’s 
wages. She did so, and readily found employment on a 
railroad which was being built in Pennsylvania. Despite 
the blistering of her hands, and the hardships of the labor, 
she toiled faithfully for months, living by herself in a 
small hut not far from Hazleton, and as much as possible 
avoiding association with her fellow laborers, by whom 
the supposed effeminate young man was not held in high 
regard. She had nearly accumulated the amount of money 
necessary to bring the parents to America, when a former 
neighbor of the family in the old country was given em- 
ployment on the railroad, and placed in the same gang 
with the strong-hearted young woman. He immediately 
recognized her, and the fact of her disguise was reported 
to the foreman; but the latter, on hearing her pathetic 
story, did not order her discharge. He simply consented 
that she should go on with the work she had been pursuing, 
and at last reports she was merrily wielding the pick and 
shovel, happy in the assurance that her parents would soon 
be with her. 

—M. P. 
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SIR KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


Here by the bend of the pasture wall, 
Under the boughs of an apple tree, 

Where dapples of wind-swayed shadow fall, 
Sturdy and stately, glad and free 

He stands, like sentinel in his place, 

But bends and bows with a courtly grace 
As I pass him by o’er the spangleo sod— 
My knight—Sir Knight of the Golden-rod. 


Down by the wood where the nightshade grows, 
There by the path through the garden gate, 
Yon where the purple of aster shows 
His serried legions, they stand and wait— 
Stand and wait till he comes their way 
To marshal them out of the light and day, 
And leave but phantoms that bend and nod 
Farewell to my knight of the Golden-rod. 


—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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FRUIT CAKE, 


If fruit cake you essay to make, 

One pound of sugar you must take; 

Three pounds of raisins ; flour, one pound ; 

Two pounds of currants ; cloves, well ground; 

Three-quarters pound of butter; one 

Gill of molasses. This being done, 

One and one-quarter pounds you'll take 

Of citron, and eight eggs you'll break ; 

One nutmeg and one-half, and one 

Half-gill of brandy add. This done, 

And all well mixed, with care you’ll bake ; 

’Twill make eight pounds of fine fruit cake. 
—F. E. Pratt. 
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A LITTLE MONEY IN THE PURSES OF WOMEN. 
Mushroom Cultivation. 

N the country, in village, town and city, 
hosts of women are every day eagerly 
searching for some way by which they 
may add dollars, few or many, to their 
income. The simplicity of the occupa- 
tion which is here suggested will recom- 
mend it to many who have no facilities 
for work which requires much capital or 
leisure. It will also recommend itself to 
many who cannot make any great phys- 
ical exertion. The cultivation of mush- 

rooms for sale may be made quite as lucrative as, for 
instance, “keeping a few chickens for profit.” In 
either venture, the profits do not depend so much on 
the mushrooms or chicken as on the business faculty 
of the cultivator. 
Given a talent for making things grow and the prac- 
tical ability to dispose of the crop, any woman, with 
cellar room to spare, is ready to try her skill at raising , 
mushrooms. They do not grow from seed, but a 
white, mouldy substance called spawn, which can be 
obtained from seedsmen who advertise it in their 
catalogues. A well-known firm in New York have a 
little pamphlet on mushroom culture, which they sell 
for ten cents. A pound of the spawn can be sent 
by mail, and it resembles somewhat a large plug of 
tobacco. Two kinds of spawn can be bought for 
cultivation: the English at fifteen cents a pound, the 
French at twenty-five cents. 
The first experiment might be tried with some of 
each kind, then one would be able to judge which 
would be the better adapted to her cultivation. Be- 
ginners must not be disheartened if their first efforts 
meet with no great success. The expense in learning 
to cultivate mushrooms is so small that one can afford 
to “try, try again.” The prudent way would be to 
make the first plantings with a small quantity of spawn 
and not run the risk of being discouraged by plan- 
ning for a large crop before the process of growing 
is learned. 

Sometimes a little matter retards progress. There 

is always a reason for non-success, and the cause 

should be diligently searched out. In speaking of her 
success, one lady related how faithfully she watched 


her mushroom bed when it had been planted with 
the precious spawn. After waiting six weeks, she 
saw no signs of a crop. Her gardener insisted that 
the bed should not be watered, and yielding to his 
judgment she waited the seventh week. The eighth 
week, unknown to the gardener, she wet the bed very 
wet with very hot, but not boiling, water. In a few 
days she had mushrooms for supper from that bed. 
The requirements for growing mushrooms are, a 
dark cellar or shed, preferably a cellar, as the cool, 
moist atmosphere is more favorable to their growth; 
a compost of fresh loam and manure and some boxes 
for the beds, a thermometer, and some apparatus 
which will generate sufficient heat to keep the tem- 
perature of the cellar at about 60 degrees. This, with 
the spawn, is the simple outfit needed to begin opera- 
tions. Regulation shelves, twelve or fifteen inches 
deep and four feet wide, may be built to accommodate 
the beds for planting, but empty wooden boxes from 
the grocery store will serve the purpose equally as 
well. The beds should be made during August or 
September for a winter crop, which is the most profit- 
able. After being prepared, the temperature of the 
room should not be allowed to fall below 4o degrees, 
or the beds will become cold and the crop be delayed 
if not destroyed. A crop planted in August should 
be gathered in December; planted in September, it 
should be gathered in February. The mushrooms do 
not all come up at once; several weeks are necessary 
for gathering the first crop. Then re-dressing the bed 
one-half inch deep with fresh soil, and sprinkling with 
tepid water, will procure a second crop in a few weeks. 
If the instructions given in “ Gardening for Profit,” 
also repeated in the little pamphlet mentioned, be fol- 
lowed carefully there will be slight chance of failure. 
The plan briefly outlined is this: A compost of 
horse droppings and fresh soil from any land that 
has not been manured, is made of equal parts meas- 
ured by weight. The beds are made of this prepara- 
tion neither more nor less than eight inches deep. 
When the heat in the beds, tested by a thermometer, 
reaches go degrees, holes, three or four inches deep 
and twelve inches apart each way, are made all over 
the beds and pieces of spawn, the size of a hen’s egg 
or weighing from an ounce and a half to two ounces, 
are put in each hole. The beds are then covered 
over with the compost and left for ten or twelve days. 
It is important to wait this length of time after plant- 
ing the spawn, then finishing the process by covering 
the beds with two inches of fresh soil. If the earth 
becomes dry, sprinkle gently with very warm water, 
and wait hopefully for the crop to make its appearance. 
This article is for the purpose of making sugges- 
tions, not for giving instructions ; but there is nothing 
difficult in the cultivation of mushrooms. There are 
directions given for those who prefer to make the 
spawn for themselves; thus when the business is 
learned, the expense of carrying it on is light and the 
labor not very severe. 
As mushrooms are a luxury, there is no especial 
market for them. It is usual for sellers to supply 
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some kotel or restaurant. Fresh mushrooms sell as 
high as eighty cents a pound. A greater supply 
would cause a more general demand, and the price 
could be reduced with advantage to both buyer and 
seller. If success warranted, a mushroom house might 
be built with profit, but a market must be assured 
for a large undertaking. 

A clever woman with a determined spirit can find 
many ways of making her own market—sample boxes 
for mushrooms, with a few good recipes for cooking, 
printed or written clearly on slips of paper, sent to 
acquaintances or a caterer in the neighborhood; a 
mushroom supper to one’s friends who are ignorant 
of the possibilities of this delicious fungus; an ad- 
vertisement in the local paper—in fact, various devices 
might be the means of establishing a home market 
and having one’s income increased by one’s friends, 
while the friends would be the gainers by having 
their bills of fare improved by a delicious delicacy. 

No cap or stalk of mushrooms need be wasted; if 
a few solitary ones come up that cannot be gathered 
as a crop, they may be dried. When needed for use, 
they are soaked in cold water and cooked as fresh 
mushroom or they may be dried and powdered for 
use in sauces. Mushroom catchup is also a relish for 
which one might find a ready sale. 

Mushrooms do not grow unless they are planted 
and cared for. Wishing alone grows no thrifty crops. 
Neither as a rule does an unsuitable occupation bring 
success; but a faculty for the business undertaken, 
a decided interest in the occupation, may be recog- 
nized as the germ of a talent, and perseverance will 
produce satisfactory results. 

—lda M. Finney. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AUNT MEHITABLE AT THE BROWNING CLUB. 
Although my Aunt Mehitable 
Is very fond of reading, 
She fain confessed to me one day 
Some books are most misleading,— 
“For instance, Brownin’s works,” she sa d, 
“T’ve read of them whole pages, 
Without a-knowin’ what they meant, 
No more’n the rock of ages.” 
She’s very fond of poetry, 
Can quote from Watts or Wyley, 
And even likes the dialect 
Of Harte and Whitcomb Riley; 
The poet of Evangeline 
She reads with truest pleasure, 
Because of noble sentiment 
And easy-flowing measure. 


While she visited in Boston, 
(I have never quite found out 

In regard to invitation 
Or just how it came about), 

My Aunt Bel found herself within 
The zsthetic Browning fold 

Of the Woman’s club of research, 
Half of which has not been told. 


They talked of cult and culture, 
And of Browning erudition, 
His marvelous supremacy 
And special intuition; 


Then a woman read some stanzas 
All about a Book and Ring— 

“ And they sounded like a deacon 
Linin’ out for folks to sing. 


“ Whereupon some sisters undertook 
An explainin’ of thereat, 
The one insisted that ’twas this, 
And the other that ’twas that. 
After which they fell disputin’ 
As to who should have the floor, 
A chatterin’ like blackbirds 
In a pie of twenty-four! 


was an unbecomin’ spirit 
To be manifested there, 
And I felt just like a-askin’ 
‘Will some sister lead in prayer ?’” 
In the midst uprose a maiden 
In a trailing silken gown, 
Falling all in folds about her, 
Soft and fine as eider down. 


A serene and gracious vision 
Of most noble womanhood, 

She stepped lightly on the dais 
Where the great piano stood; 
And she sang as if life’s sorrows, 

Its perplexities and care, 
From her sweet and radiant spirit 
Had been lifted, then and there. 


A song such as the angels 
(If they hadn’t hearts of ice), 
Wept to hear the Peri singing 
At the gates of Paradise! 
And those beruftled Browingites 
Just smoothed their plumage down, 
And thrice encored the singer 
In the trailing silken gown. 


After which was served a luncheon, 
My good aunt declared to be 
Quite the daintiest of wafers 
And the best of Oolong tea. 
But she still holds an opinion 
That great Browning’s over-rated ; 
“ What's the use a-writin’ English 
That has to be translated ?” 
—Tsadore Baker. 
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HONEY AS A FOOD. 


ANY people are aware that honey, either simple or 
M prepared in combination with other ingredients, is 
a desirable medical agent in certain cases, as in 
diseases of the throat, especially those of a mild nature, like 
hoarseness and a dry, inflamed condition; but not so many 
are aware that as a regular article of food it has a prophy- 
lactic and even a therapeutic value which can scarcely be 
overestimated. Most sweets are to be taken with caution, 
as they are liable to impair the action of the stomach, or 
otherwise injuriously affect the system; but honey may at 
any time be eaten freely, according to the taste of the recip- 
ient, and will be found corrective and beneficial. In some 
cases, especially where the appetite has been pampered 
and demoralized by hurtful indulgence in unwholesome 
sweets or other foods, the taste for honey will need to be 
cultivated; but it will almost invariably grow with the 
restoration of the general physical tone, and become an 
individual characteristic. 


—ISsabella Gardner, M. D. 
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CONVERSATION. 
An Art Worthy of the Highest Attainment. 
TALENT for conversation has 
an extraordinary value for com- 
mon, everyday life. Any one 

who has the gift enters in a 

social circle anywhere. How 

every one’s face brightens at his 

coming! How soon he sets all 

the little wheels in motion, en- 

couraging the resources of the 

reserved and shy, subsidizing 

facile, and making everybody 
glad andhappy! As civilization ripens and the social 
life improves, so language continually assumes new 
and higher forms, and conversation—which is a sort 
of radiation of the intellect—gives a lustre which no 
other forme of expression can to the higher develop- 
ments of our intellectual moral nature. Our language 
is not merely expressive of our wants—it is com- 
municative of ideas and impulses that stand far above 
all material things—a streaming out of the soul of 
man to make common cause with his fellows. 

To converse well is not to engross the conversa- 
tion. It is not to do all the talking. It is not neces- 
sary to talk with very great brilliancy. A man may 
talk with such surpassing power and splendor as to 
awe the rest of the company into silence, or to excite 
their envy, and so produce a chill where his aim should 
be to produce heat and sunshine. Those who aspire 
to the enjoyment of a “feast of reason and a flow of 
soul” must learn te listen patiently, and without be- 
traying an anxiety to speak themselves, or a patron- 
izing condescension to the speaker. We are all a 
little egotistical, but in the moment we betray it, we 
become obnoxious. 

Conversation is like a game of see-saw, as one goes 
up, another goes down, but the game is over in an 
instant if the two ends are up at the same time. The 
moment, therefore, that a person essays to speak, 
give way, no matter what good thing you may have 
ready at the moment. If in the midst of a narrative 
which you are relating, some bore should break in 
with an interruption to displace you, let him have his 
way at once; suspend your dialogue, and let him go on 
and he will, unless hard as granite, feel your forbear- 
ance to be a much greater blow to his rudeness than 
if you were to persevere. A person so breaking the 
thread of another’s discourse deserves severe rebuke, 
and you will find none so severe, so salutary, as a po- 
lite yielding at once—not sulkily and with a frown, 
but with fullest disposition to hear him patiently, and 
to enjoy his obtrusive nonsense. 

Self-possession must be cultivated by the conver- 
sationalist, that he may not run away headlong, and 
say many things that he may afterwards regret. This 
is the source of that gentlemanly reserve which dis- 
tinguishes the man of refinement from the mere bore, 
and begets that patience in listening, and that gener- 
ous spirit of appreciation which makes a speaker feel 


as much pleased with his hearers as with himself. 
He should seek the art of making others feel quite at 
home with him, so that, no matter how great may be 
his attainments or reputation, or how small may be 
theirs, they find it just as natural and pleasant talk- 
ing to him as hearing him talk. The talent for con- 
versation, indeed, more than anything else in life, 
requires tact and discretion. It requires one to have 
more varied knowledge, and to leave it at instant and 
absolute disposal, so that he can use just as much or 
just as little as the occasion demands. It requires 
the ability to pass instantly and with ease from the 
playful to the serious, from books to men, and from 
the mere phrase of courtesy to the expression of sen- 


timent and passion. 
—Melinda Losch. 
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TO CLEAN BOTTLES. 

NCLEAN bottles litter cupboards and shelves so 
U hopelessly, I have learned to make a yearly col- 
lection of same, commencing usually with the fall 
house cleaning. I have a big box in the meal room pantry, 
placed there especially for receiving this collection of 
sticky, greasy, gummed glassware, and whenever, during 
our house cleaning raids or between them, we run afoul 
empty, uncleaned bottles, or bottles with contents spoiled 
and so useless, or bottles of unlabeled, forgotten medicines 
and so worse than useless, we empty all such vials that 
only lumber the shelves and invite possibilities of delay 
and danger, and consign them to this box of dirty bottles. 
It fills fast, and why should it not, with every mantle and 

closet and bureau and shelf contributing its share? 

When house cleaning is finished and we are positive 
every unclean vial has been dumped with this collection, 
we fill our clothes boiler with cold water, add a generous 
pint of soft soap and immerse the bottles in it, gradually 
bringing the water to a boil. The lye cleanses the vials 
perfectly, eating away grime and grease and poisonous 
sediments and sticky gums that may smear the bottles. 
When boiled free of impurities, I rinse each vial till it 
shines clear as crystal, then drain in pans and stowe away 
in the back pantry on the “clean bottle shelf,” in readiness 
for the many demands made upon it. 

—Clarissa Potter. 
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TRUST. 

A bird has flown beyond thy sight; 

Its song was light and life to thee; 
Now brightest days are tinged with night, 

And earth holds nothing fair to see. 
But list my friend, ’tis well, ’tis well ; 

All lives lie rooted deep in pain; 
To-day’s heart-sobs and saddening knell 

May be for thine eternal gain. 


The lessons hardest to acquire 
Bring greatest recompense at last; 
Souls broader grow when bathed in fire; 
God still guides rudder, helm and mast! 
We do not understand the path ; 
To us it seems a trackless waste ; 
But in the soul’s sweet aftermath 
Each hidden purpose will be traced. 


—-Katharine H. Terry. 
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ENTERTAINMENT THAT EDUCATES. 
The Library Table. 
N providing entertainment 
for an evening, a hostess 
will find that “ The Libra- 
ry Table” will furnish 
conversation, amusement 
and an interesting game. 
Arrange a table with ob- 
jects or sketches illustrat- 
ing the names of books— 
the following list will af- 
ford a choice. When the 
as hostess is ready, let her in- 
=—— vite the guests to inspect 
the table—first furnishing them with pencil and sheet 
of paper, on which they are to write the names of the 
books and authors as they guess them. The hostess 
can allow any length of time she chooses for the 
guessing, but all must leave the table at the same 
time. Then a correct list of books is read by the 
hostess, and each guest checks off those on their list 
that are correct. A prize of some nice book is given 
for the best list, and of a library catalogue or some 
other trifle for the least correct list. 

If the hostess wishes something more, she can hand 
each guest a slip of paper with the name of one of the 
books upon it, and they can choose any character 
from the book they like to represent. Some one 
who acts as librarian will number the books (or people 
who represent books), and then the guests begin to 
call for certain numbers ; for instance, should number 
twenty and number seven be called, the persons 
numbered twenty and seven will step forward and 
the ones who called for them can by questions find 
out the name of the books and characters. If success- 
ful with these, they can call for other numbers. The 
one who discovers the most books and characters 
surely deserves a reward. The following list may 
assist those who wish to try this game :— 


1. The Sisters, Georg Ebers. 
2. Bow of Orange Ribbon, Amelia Barr. 
3. Mistletoe Bough. 

4. Pocket Measure, “Pansy,” Mrs. Alden. 
5. Village Photographs, Augusta Larned. 
6. Hard Cash, Charles Dickens. 
7. Wood Mosses, Jackson. 
8. Bundle of Letters. 

9. Mystery of the Locks, Howe. 
10. Three Feathers, William Black. 
11. Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne. 
12. Two Arrows, Stoddard. 
13. Complete Angler, Isaak Walton. 
14. Lamplighter, Charles Dickens. 
15. Old Fashioned Girl, L. Alcott. 
16. Sketch Book, Irving. 
17.. Under the Lilacs. 

18. Yeast, Charles Kingsley. 
19. Art Amateur. 
20. Gates Ajar, E. S. Phelps. 
21. Dust, NV. Hawthorne. 


D. R. Goodale. 
Hawthorne. 
William Black. 


22. Apple Blossoms, 
23. House of Seven Gables, 
24. White Wings, 


25. Our Ruler, Willis. 
26. Mill on the Floss, G. Eliot. 
27. Tales of a Grandfather, Scott. 
28. Woodstock, Scott. 


29. Woman in White, Wilkie Collins. 
30. Tin Trumpet. 
31. No Name, 

2. Bitter Sweet, 
33. A Word, only a Word, 
34. Buttons Inn, 
35. Cousins, 


Witkie Collins. 
J. G. Holland. 

Georg Ebers. 
Albion Tongée. 
L. B. Walford. 


36. Face Illumined, E. P. Roe. 
37- Hedged In, E. S. Phelps. 
38. The Pathfinder, J. F. Cooper. 


39. The Red Cross, 

40. Under Brush, 

41. Under Green Apple Boughs, 
2. Over the Tea-cups, 

43. Mouse Trap, 


Oliver Optic. 
James T. Fields. 
Campbell. 

O. W.. Holmes. 
W. D. Howells. 


44. Ten Times One is Ten, E. E. Hale. 
45. Gemini, No Name Series. 
46. Wing and Wing, Cooper. 
47. Silver Cross. 

48. Boots and Saddles, Custer. 


49. Five Little Peppers. 
50. Brave Old Salt, 
51. Mother Goose. 
52. Looking Backward, 


Oliver Optic. 


Edward Bella my. 


3. Sunrise, Black. 
54. Aunt Joe’s Scrap Bag, L. M. Alcott. 
55. Ivanhoe, Scott. 
56. An Endless Chain, Mrs. Alden. 
57- Uncle Tom’s Cabin, H. B. Stowe. 


58. Hall in the Grove, Vrs. Alden. 

59. Cobwebs. 

60. Mosses from an Old Manse, Hawthorne. 
Most of these speak for themselves ; but those that 

may puzzle the reader a little to illustrate, I will 


explain by numbers. 


No. 4, was a folding pocket rule. No. 5, a group of 
townspeople photographed. No. 6, pennies. No. 9, a 
curling tong. No. 13, a fishline, hook and fly-reel. No. 14, 
a paper lamplighter. No.15, an old-fashioned picture of a 
girl. No. 17, lilacs hung on the gas or from ceiling. 
No. 19, a poor picture. No. 20, sketch in pencil of fence 
with gates ajar. No 23, picture of house with seven gables. 
No. 26, little letters, spelling mill, on skein of floss. No. 27, 
rooster tail feathers. No. 29, picture of woman all in white. 
No. 31, a letter addressed to place; no name. No. 33,a 
word written on slipof paper. No. 34, a bag with “Buttons” 
on outside, and buttons zz. No. 35, pictures of two cousins. 
No. 38,alantern. No. 44,ten penniesandadime. No. 45, 
pictures of twins. No. 52, a drawing of a goose, with neck 
and head turned backward. No. 53, picture of rising sun. 
No. 56, picture of log cabin, with little negro. 

If desired to use this for a pay entertainment, charge 
a small admission for entrance to the Library Table, 
and then give the prizes the same way ; or the admis- 
sion fee may be a book, which later is to be given to 
the Sunday school, a mission school, or any place 
in need of a library. 


—£. T. N. 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN APPLE PIE. 

The Just How of Having it Just Right. 

O the practiced cook the following directions 
may seem foolishly explicit, but inexperi- 
enced housekeepers and young girls learning 
to cook like to be told just how to combine 

materials, and with such information can sometimes 
outdo the woman who tells “by the feeling of her 
elbow ” how much sugar or salt to use. 

Pie Paste. 

For one pie use one and a half cupfuls of sifted flour, a 
small half-cupful of lard, a fourth of a cupful of ice water, 
a saltspoonful of salt and a large pinch of baking powder. 
Place the flour in a pan, sift the salt and baking powder 
over it, add the lard and, with a chopping knife, mix the 
lard thoroughly with the flour. It is well to provide more 
than the exact amount of ice water, but be careful to use 
as little as will readily get the crust into shape. Mix with 
the tips of the fingers, adding but little water at a time, and 
handling as little as possible. Endeavor, as you become 
experienced, to roll your crusts to the exact dimensions, as 
nearly as can be managed, that there may be little to trim 
off and mould over. 

For seasor ing one pie, three-fourths of a cupful of granu- 
lated sugar will be needed. Put in a bowl and add atiny 
pinch of salt, half a teaspoonful of cinnamon and two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of flour. Mix these together and 
sprinkle a little over the bottom crust before putting in 
the apple. Of course you will have pared and sliced a 
sufficient quantity of apple as the first step in your pie 
making. The quantity needed can be best decided by 
heaping them upon the tin or plate to be used; the thick- 
est possible pie and a large plate are the dimensions upon 
which the pies of these notes were built. Place the apple 
in the lined plate in three layers, with the mixed seasoning 
over each and a grating of nutmeg over the top layer. 
Wet the edges of the under crust with milk before putting 
the top crust on, and pinch or fold closely. Milk makes 
the edges adhere more securely than if they are merely wet 
with water. Cut a small slit in the top crust, or provide 
whatever sort of vent and ornamentation you fancy or the 
traditions of your family may suggest. The sugar being 
mixed with flour will thicken as it melts, and the juices of 
the pie be in little danger of baking out. 

A quick oven is needed for pies, and an apple pie 
should only be pronounced done when there is dan- 
ger of baking the crust too long, for thorough cook- 
ing renders the apple rich and toothsome. 

Red Astrakhan apples, Fall Pippins, Rhode Island 
Greenings and Northern Spies make, each in their 
season, delicious pies; but there are apples from 
which no amount of skill can evoke fit interior sub- 
stance for a perfect pie. 


—Prudence Primrose. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
COLONIAL RECIPES. 
In many old Virginia households certain recipes 
are handed down with old laces and old family legends 
from generation to generation. One family will be 


famous for a certain kind of home-made wine, or 
sweetmeats, or breads. The following is one of these 
old recipes :— 


Sago Pudding. 

The “old man of Tobago” who lived upon sago, might 
have had his pudding in one of two ways: First, boil one 
cupful of sago in a quart of water. Pour it over apples 
that have been pared and stewed a little, and bake half an 
hour. Or if his doctor forbade apples, he might have had 
four spoonfuls of sago boiled in a pint and a half of 
new milk, sweetened and flavored with cinnamon, and 
baked slowly. 


Here is a very old recipe, but I do not know its 
origin. It is a very artistic piece of work and requires 
a pretty and ingenious fancy and delicate handling. 
It belongs evidently to the days when housewifery 
was the fine art of ladies. 


Sweetmeats. 

Cut the dark-green rind of the watermelon in shapes 
of flowers, fruits, leaves, grapes, fish, etc., tracing delicate 
designs upon their surface with the sharp point of a 
penknife. Put it in strong brine and cover with grape 
leaves. When ready to preserve the pieces, soak them in 
fresh water until the salt taste is removed, and put them 
in one gallon of water with four tablespoonfuls of pulver- 
ized aium dissolved in it. Cover closely with grape or 
cabbage leaves, and let them simmer until green, again 
soaking to remove the taste of the alum. 

Make a sirup with half a pound of white ginger (sliced 
thin), half a gallon of water, two pounds of loaf sugar, 
and one ounce of mace, added after boiling thirty min- 
utes. Keep the rind covered with sirup after you put 
it in, adding water and sugar whenever necessary for 
this purpose. Boil several times until the sirup is rich 
and thick. 


This old-fashioned sweetmeat seems to improve in 
richness and flavor with age, and its dark-green and 
amber make it a beautiful dish. The proportions 
given are for three gallons of this rind. The process 
is so elaborate that it brings to mind the slow and 
leisurely days of stagecoach journeys and weekly 
mails, of powdered hair, and patches, and sweep- 
ing trains. 

Giblet Pie. 

Line a baking pan with a pastry, and fill with the livers 
of chickens or pigeons boiled in the water left from cook- 
ing, and mixed well with yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, 
celery chopped fine, parsley, thyme, sage, black pepper, 
and a little onion to suit the taste, one cupful of cream 
and one spoonful of butter. Cover with pastry and bake. 
The gizzards may be used with the livers if the tough 
parts are removed, also the hearts of the chickens. 

—E. F. M. 


KITCHEN MEMORANDA. 

Kettles for boiling purposes are now made with tubes 
running diagonally through them, on the principle of the 
locomotive boiler. Water will boil very quickly in them. 

Unscrupulous manufacturers call in the aid of the chem- 
ist’s art to enable them to deceive the “credulous lady of 
the house,” and the only remedy is for the “lady” to ac- 
quire the knowledge which will enable her to detect such 
palpable frauds as are daily practiced.—Ellen H. Richards. 
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Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.} 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


POEM AND AUTHOR IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING: 

“G.S.,” of Fort Worth, Texas, will find the poem asked 
for in September GOop HOUSEKEEPING, in the Century 
Magazine, December, 1882, (or bound volume III). It is 
called, “It’s Vera Weel,” and has always been a favorite 
of mine. Wallace Dunbar is the author. 

Mrs. MONA FARGHER PURDY. 

MICHIGAN City, INbD. 


PREPARED MUSTARD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one who has a reliable recipe for making 
“French Mustard,” or “ Prepared Mustard,” such as is 
sold in small bottles at grocery stores, kindly contribute it 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, so that those who desire may 
prepare their own French mustard, and know what ingre- 
dients go into it. N. D. W. 

EvANSTON, ILL. 


SIMPLE CURE FOR DIARRHCGA. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

A trained nurse has been successful in curing aggra- 
vated cases of diarrhoea, even where the physician’s reme- 
dies had failed to give relief, by the following: Add to 
cold boiled milk raw flour enough so that when beaten 
in it will be the consistency of thick cream. Take half a 
tumblerful. One dose is generally sufficient, but if neces- 
sary it may be repeated. A CONSTANT READER. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Enclosed find poem asked for in September number: 
Mrs. A. C. F. B. 
UTica, N. Y. 
It’s VERA WEEL. 
It’s vera weel, throughoot the day, 
When ta’en up wi’ wark or play, 
To think a man can live alway 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


But it’s anither thing at night, 

To sit alone by can'‘le light, 

Or gang ’till rest when sharp winds bite, 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


It’s vera weel when claes are new, 

To think they'll always last just so, 

And look as weel as they do noo, 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


But when the holes begin to show, 
The stitches rip, the buttons go, 


What in the warl's a man to do 
Wi'oot a wifey? 


It’s vera weel when skies are clear, 

When frien's are true and lassies dear, 

To think ye’ll gang through life, nae fear, 
Wi'oot a wifey. 


But clouds will come the skies athwart, 

Lasses will marry, frien’s maun part; 

What then can cheer your saddened heart ? 
A dear wee wifey. 


It’s vera weel when young and hale, 
But when ye’re auld, and crazed, and frail, 
And your blithe spirits ’gin to fail, 

Ye'll want a wifey. 


But mayhap then the lassies dear 

Wiil treat your offers wi’ a sneer, 

Because ye’re cranky, gray and sere; 
Ye’ll get nae wifey. 


Then haste ye, haste, ye silly loon; 
Rise up and seek aboot the toon, 
And get heaven’s greatest earthly boon, 
A wee bit wifey. —Wallace Dunbar. 


FLUTE PLAYING AT HOME. 
‘Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 

There has just fallen into my hands the issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING containing an article entitled “ Flute Play- 
ing for Women.” This paper contains so much sense 
and aptitude that I must needs tell you how greatly I ap- 
preciate your recognition of the importance of our girls 
taking up some other instrument besides the pianoforte. 
I have several advanced pupils (ladies) on the Boehm 
flute, and know by experience how well adapted it is for 
ladies—zsthetically, musically, and healthfully. It is cer- 
tainly well known that Miss May Lyle Smith of Hudson, 
N. Y., has attained great proficiency on this instrument, 
and of this charming lady and her Boehm, much has been 
lately said in “ London Musical Operas.” 

CALIFORNIA. 


CURING A COLD. 


The season of colds being at hand, the instructions of an 
eminent physician may be found valuable: When the first 
symptoms manifest themselves is the time for action, and 
this should consist of a hot mustard foot-bath before going 
to bed and a hot draught of milk. The covering of the 
body should be linen and wool, the former in the way of 
the sheet and the latter in the blanket. No attempt to get 
up an active sweating should be made. The foot-hath and 
the warm drink will give a sense of warmth and facilitate 
the natural excretion of materials which should pass away 
by the skin, and in any effort to aggravate this will be not 
only superfluous, but harmful. The blanket should never 
be worn next to the night robe, and should not be so thick 
as to confine the air next to the body. It is, indeed, often 
advisable to lighten the covering of the feet, and to pre- 
serve a certain amount of weight ever the loins, and to 
have the shoulders protected from the external surround- 
ings in general. The last measure is not to be underrated. 
A sensitive lung carries with it susceptibility to take to 
itself everything that could possibly effect it to its detri- 
ment. Lung diseases belong to sensitive persons, and may 
or may not be the sequence of a cold. The majority 
of them, however, can be traced to imprudence in dress 
and exposure. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF MUSHROOMS. 


N English author says that there is perhaps no one 
single material used in cooking, that would be so 
much missed by the cook as mushrooms, and that 
by far the safest and most convenient form of 

obtaining them is intins. It is true that the consumption 
of this delicious vegetable is largely increasing in America, 
and the stock of the grocer can hardly be complete without 
its due proportion of mushrooms, It is said that if a circle 
of say five miles is drawn around the city of Paris, it will 
enclose nine-tenths of the mushroom beds from which 
France and foreign countries draw their supply. They are 
taken to the Paris market every morning and sold at public 
auction, the largest buyers being manufacturers of pre- 
served vegetables. They are then taken to the factory, 
washed, peeled and put into a large kettle with water 
slightly salted and allowed to boil from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. They are then put into the cans, soldered and 
put through the last process which preserves them so that 
they will keep for years in any climate. In the eight 
edible varieties known in the United States the flesh re- 
mains white when broken, but turns quickly a deep blue 
if poisonous. One of the most common forms in which 
mushrooms are served, is that of mushroom sauce, and 
there are two distinct methods of preparing it—one in 
which the mushrooms are rubbed through a sieve and the 
sauce served as a puree, and the other in which they are 
either chopped fine or served whole in the sauce. For 
white sauce, take one tablespoonful of butter, melt it and 
stir into it while hot one tablespoonful of flour, sifting it 
gradually, and stirring constantly till smooth. Pour in a 
glass of milk or milk and cream, and stir continually till it 
boils; then drain off the liquor from a can of mushrooms, 
and taking the mixture from the fire, put in the mushrooms, 
pepper and salt and steam it. Tomakea dark sauce, peel 
and cut into tiny pieces, using a silver knife, one quart of 
mushrooms; put them into a porcelain saucepan, with two 
ounces of butter, and one-half teaspoonful of salt. Let 
them cook-gently on the back of the stove until almost 
black and soft, then dust over about a tablespoonful 
of flour, add one-half pint of thick cream, bring to boil- 
ing point, and if you use wine, add two tablespoonfuls 
of sherry. 
To make a mushroom omelet, make a plain egg omelet, 
and when it is ready to fold, place the mushrooms across 
the center, fold, pour a mushroom sauce over and serve 
immediately. 
Stewed Canned Mushrooms. 
One can of mushrooms, yolk of one egg, two gills of milk, or 
cream, salt, one tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoonfu! of 
sherry, one tablespoonful of flour, pepper. Drain the mush- 
rooms. Put the butter into a china-lined saucepan; when 
melted, stir in the flour; rub smooth; add the boiling milk and 
stir until it boils two minutes. Add the mushrooms, salt and 
pepper, and stir only until thoroughly heated. Remove from 
the fire; stir in the egg beaten with the wine; then serve on 
neatly trimmed and buttered slices of toast, or on thin slices of 
bread fried in butter—Good Living. 
Mushrooms with Eggs. 
Slice canned mushrooms into halves and stew ten minutes, 
seasoning with butter, pepper and salt. Skim the mushrooms 
into a deep pie plate, scatter buttered bread crumbs over the 
top. Carefully break six eggs, or enough to cover the top, 
season with salt and pepper and stand in the oven until the 
eggs set. Serve in the dish. 

Scalloped Mushrooms. 

Cover the bottom of a buttered dish with a layer of dry bread 


crumbs; sprinkle over with pepper and salt, and bits of butter; 
moisten with cream. Place a layer of peeled mushrooms alter- 
nately with the bread and butter until the dish is full. Cover 
the top with butter, pour over a pint of cream, lay a pan 
over the top of the dish and bake one hour; uncover and let 
brown. 


In “ Royal Cookery,” by Patrick Lamb, who was for fifty 
years master cook for the royal families in England, we 
find the following recipe for 


A Patty of Mushrooms. 

Your mushrooms being fresh-gathered, well picked and 
washed, put them in a saucepan witha quarter of a pound of 
butter, a little minced parsley, alittle pepper and salt, a little 
slice of bacon, stuck with four cloves, a whole onion; cover it 
up close, and stew them over the fire, shake on them a dust of 
flour, giving them a shake now and then as they stew, that they 
burn not; when their own liquor comes to be as thick about ’em 
as a good cream, throw out the whole onion and bacon, and set 
them to cool; then sheet a little tart-pan, the bigness of your 
plate, with good fine paste, such as you use for tarts; let it be 
as thick as a half-penny, then pour on your cold mushrooms, 
and cover it with another sheet of paste, and bake it three- 
quarters of an hour before you want it. Cut off your cover, 
and squeeze in half a lemon, shake it together, and so serve it. 
Or you may bake it without a cover, but then you must throw 
over your mushrooms a little brown raspings of a French roll; 
when it is baked, squeeze over half alemon. So serve it. Your 
mushrooms being prepared as aforesaid, you may likewise put 
them into patty-pans, to garnish a fricassee of chickens; or any 
ragoo of beef, mutton or veal. Your mushroom patty afore- 
said is for second course. 


Mushrooms au Gratin. 

Scoop out the inside of some nice round cup mushrooms 
after peeling them; cut off the stalks, peel them and chop them 
up with a small bit of onion, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
a pinch of thyme and a piece of thin lemon peel the size of six- 
pence; fry these in bacon fat, flavor with pepper and salt, and 
add sufficient quantity of bread crumbs to fill the hollowed-out 
mushrooms. Fill the hollows with this mixture and cover with 
a few bread crumbs, and cook very slowly in good fat in a 
stewpan, keeping them well covered to keep in the flavor. 
Serve with a little gravy poured round. 


Mushrooms with Toast. 

Rub the tops of the mushrooms with a piece of flannel dipped 
in salt. Heat some butter in a sancepan, into which put the 
mushrooms with a little salt and Nepaul pepper; let them stew 
gently till the butter has almost disappeared, when add cream 
and the grated rind of alemon. Let them simmer now only till 
done. Serve the mushrooms on cut rounds of fried bread, and 
squeeze some lemon juice over them.--Tempting Dishes. 


Broiled Mushrooms. 

Peel large, firm mushrvoms, remove the stems, lay on a close 
gridiron over bright coals, turn, season with pepper and salt, 
take up on a heated dish, pour over melted butter with a little 
lemon juice. 


Fried Mushrooms. 

Take large, fresh mushrooms and prepare as for boiling; 
roll in grated cracker, dip in egg, again in the cracker, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and fry in butter; garnish with slices of 
lemon. 


Mushrooms Sautes on Toast. 

Choose a pound of fine, sound, large, fresh mushrooms, neatly 
pare off the ends, clean and wash them well. Drain, and place 
them in a sautoire with an ounce of good butter. Season with 
a pinch of salt and half a pinch of pepper. Cover, and let them 
cook for ten minutes, tossing them meanwhile. Squeeze in the 
juice of half a medium-sized, sound lemon; add a pinch of 
chopped parsley, nicely sprinkled over. Placc six pieces of 
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toasted bread on a hot dish, dress the mushrooms over the 
toast, and serve.—The Table. 


Fresh Mushrooms a!’ Italienne. 

Have two pounds of fresh cultivated mushrooms; pare off 
the ground end of the stalks, wash well, drain, chop the stalks 
fine, and press the water out; heat four ounces of sweet oil in a 
large, flat frying pan, throw the mushroom heads in it, season 
with salt and pepper, and fry briskly for about ten minutes ; 
then, with a skimmer, transfer them to small pieces of dry toast 
placed on a dish; put the chopped stalks in a frying pan, fry a 
few minutes, season, add chopped parsley and lemon juice, 
pour this over the mushrooms, and serve. 


Stuffed Mushrooms. 

Procure a dozen or more large, fresh mushrooms; take off 
the heads, pare the edges, and wash them; clean the stalks, 
wash the parings, chop fine, and press the water out; putina 
saucepan two ounces of butter with a tablespoonful of chopped 
shallots; fry a little, add the chopped mushrooms, stir, and fry 
again till the moisture is evaporated; sprinkle half an ounce of 
flour over, mingle and dilute with a little broth, add salt, pepper, 
nutmeg and chopped parsley; stir and boil until consistent ; 
cool partially, fill the mushroom heads ; range them on a baking 
dish, besprinkle with bread crumbs, put small bits of butter on 
top, and bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes; range on 
a dish, pour a little espagnole sauce around, press the juice of 
a lemon over, and serve-—American Grocer. 


MusHROOM MEMORANDA. 

There are several simple distinctions between mush- 
rooms (campestre) and toadstools, and one who has seen 
the two together, or who has seen a mushroom, would not 
mistake one for the other. The mushroom has the neck 
solid, with a color or frill midway between the earth and 
the head, whereas the stem of the “toady” is hollow. 
Again, the mushroom has a thick, kid-like covering, which 
the toadstool lacks, and salt has no effect upon the mush- 
room, whereas it turns the toadstool black. 


A correspondent of the New York Herald says there is 
but one sure way of telling mushrooms from toadstools— 
the stems of the former are generally shorter and thicker 
and invariably solid; the stems of the toadstools are hollow. 


THE CLOVE. 

Cloves are the unopened flower of a small evergreen tree 
that resembles in appearance the laurel of the bay. Itisa 
native of the Malacca or Spice Islands, but has been car- 
ried to all warmer parts of the world, and it is now culti- 
vated in the tropical regions of America. The flowers are 
small in size and grow in large numbers, in clusters to the 
very end of the branches. 

The cloves we use are the flowers gathered before they 
are opened and whilst they are still green. After being 
gathered, they are smoked by a wood fire and then dried 
inthe sun. Each clove consists of two parts of a round 
head, which are the four petals or leaves of the flower 
rolled up, enclosing a number of small stalks or filaments ; 
the other part of the cloves is terminated with four points, 
and is, in fact, the flower-cup of the unripe seed vessel. 
All these parts may be distinctly seen if a few cloves are 
soaked for a short time in hot water, when the leaves of 
the flower soften and readily unroll. Both the taste and 
the smell of cloves depend on the quantity of oil they 
contain. Sometimes the oil is separated from the cloves 
before they are sold, and the odor and taste in consequence 
much weakened by such unfair proceedings. 


“POISON!” 

HERE is no more dread word in the language 
than this little six-letter one—Poison. The pro- 
nunciation of it gives an indescribably disagree- 
able feeling, and the sight of it makes one turn 

away his eyes. And yet I have never experienced any- 
thing horrible resulting from the taking of poison, by my- 
self or friends; so I have come to attribute my aversion 
to an instinctive feeling. However that may be, I can 
but recognize the danger really existing to thousands of 
men, women and children from a careless use and storage 
of things poisonous. 

In many families there are bottles allowed to accumu- 
late without labels, and poisonous medicines are per- 
mitted to mingle on the same shelf with harmless and 
often-resorted-to drugs and remedies. This careless- 
ness should not be allowed another moment by the reader 
of these lines, if his own household happens to justly fall 
within the limits of my criticism—and the chances are it 
does. Everything of a poisonous nature should be most 
carefully and plainly marked in the first place, and then 
kept in such a locality as to be difficult of access, to say 
the least. 

Few families have at hand a handbook such as should 
be accessible in every home—a book which gives in alpha- 
betical order, the names of poisons and their antidotes, 
“boiled down” to absolute brevity. There are many 
books on the market which are designed to fill the needs 
I refer to, but few indeed which are sold at a low figure 
and which accomplish the object of quick reference in 
the best and most popular manner. 

From the leading drug store in my locality I have pro- 
cured quite a complete list of the “popular poisons,” if I 
may be permitted to so term them, which I give below, 
together with their antidotes, for such benefit as the 
reader may find from the possession of it :— 

Aconite Tincture. 

ANTIDOTE.—Emetics; stimulants, internal and external. 
Arsenic. (Arsenious Acid.) 

ANTIDOTE.—Limewater in copious draughts; emetic of 
mustard or sulphate of zinc, flaxseed tea, infusion of slippery 
elm, hydrated oxide of iron, or dialysed iron. 

Atropia. 

ANTIDOTE —Emetic of mustard, or of alum, or of ten grains 
sulphate of copper. 
Belladonna Tincture. 

ANTIDOTE.—Emetic of mustard or of ten grains sulphate 
of copper. 

Chloral Hydrate. 

ANTIDOTE.—Stomach pump, or emetic of mustard, cold 
effusion of head or spine, artificial respiration. 
Chloroform. 

ANTIDOTE.—Fresh, pure air and artificial respiration. Hold 
the patient up by the heels. 
Corrosive Sublimate. 

ANTIDOTE.—Emetic of mustard, or other safe emetic, if 
vomiting does not already exist. Both yolk and white of egg 
mixed in water, administered in large quantities. Wheaten 
flour with milk. 

Cotton Root. 

ANTIDOTE.—Emetic of mustard, or other safe emetic. 
Cyanide of Potassium. 

ANTIDOTE.—Fresh air, artificial respiration, cold effusion, 


, hydrated oxide of iron freshly prepared in alkaline carbonate. 


‘Digitalis Tincture. 
ANTIDOTE.—Take often strong coffee or tea without milk or 
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sugar; lie flat; produce vomiting by a tablespoonful of mustard 

in warm water. 

Donovan’s Solution. (A solution of Arsenic and Mer- 
cury.) 

ANTIDOTE.—Limewater in copious draughts; emetic of 
mustard or sulphate of zinc, flaxseed tea, infusion of slippery 
elm, hydrated oxide of iron, or dialysed iron. 

Fowler’s Solution. (An arsenical preparation.) 

ANTrIDOTE.—Limewater in copious draughts ; emetic of mus- 
tard or sulphate of zinc, flaxseed tea, infusion of slippery elm, 
hydrated oxide of iron, or dialysed iron. 

Laudanum. (Tincture of Opium.) 

ANTIDOTE.—Strong emetic of mustard or other safe emetic, 
with stomach pump; dash cold water in the face; keep awake 
and in motion; strong coffee and artificial respiration. 
Morphine. (Morphia.) 

ANTIDOTE.—Strong emetic of mustard or other safe emetic, 
with stomach pump; dash cold water in the face; keep awake 
and in motion; strong coffee and artificial respiration. 

Nux Vomica Tincture. 

ANTIDOTE.—Emetic of sulphate of zinc or mustard; relieve 

spasms with chloroform or ether. 
Oil of Pennyroyal. 

ANTIDOTE.- Emetic of mustard, or other safe emetic. 
Oil of Savin. 

ANTIDOTE.—Emetic of mustard, or other safe emetic. 
Opium, McMunn’s Elixir of. 

ANTIDOTE.—Strong emetic of mustard or other safe emetic, 
with stomach pump; dash cold water in the face; keep awake 
and in motion; strong coffee and artificial respiration. 

Paris Green. (An arsenical preparation.) 

ANTIDOTE.—Limewater in copious draughts ; emetic of mus- 
tard or sulphate of zinc, flaxseed tea, infusion of slippery elm, 
hydrated oxide of iron, or dialysed iron. 

Phosphorus. 

ANTIDOTE.—Emetic of mustard or other safe emetic, erude 
spirits turpentine; sulphate of copper should be given in 
dilute solution, three grains every five minutes until vomiting 
is induced. 

Strychnia. 

ANTIDOTE.—Emetic of mustard or other safe emetic; relieve 
spasms with chloroform, ether or opium; ten-grain doses 
chloral hydrate every fifteen minutes. 

Tartar Emetic. 

ANTIDOTE.—Tannic acid, catechu, vegetable astringents. 
Veratrum Viride Tincture. 

ANTIDOTE.—Emetic of mustard, or other safe emetic. 

The writer advises the reader to cut this out and keep 
it with his medicines where he can put his hand on it “in 
the dark” quite as readily as he does on the undesired 
poison.— Mothers’ Nursery Guide. 


LIFE IN A GREAT CITY. 

Out of 312,766 families in New York city, only 37,604 
enjoy the luxury of a whole house. Over one-fourth of all 
the dwellings in the city contain an average of more than 
twenty persons each. In the district below Fourteenth 
street, on the East Side, over one-half of the dwellings 
contain twenty persons and over each. This is one of the 
most densely populated districts in the world, and one 
portion of it is actually the most densely populated quarter 
of the globe. Even New Yorkers are surprised to learn 
that there are, on the average, over eighteen and one-half 
persons to every dwelling in the city. Over 42 per cent. of 
all the dwellings are tenement houses, and in this enumer- 
ation the high-class apartment houses are not included. 
There are 8,672 dwellings which contain ten families and 
upwards each. 


Library Leaflets. 


Woman and the Higher Education. 

We have here a dainty little volume of 214 pages, into 
which have been gathered a number of notable essays, 
written by some of the most talented American women. 
The seven essays composing this volume are by women 
of New York, and the collection, which is edited by Anna 
C. Brackett, forms part of the exhibition of their work in 
periodical literature, prepared under the direction of the 
committee on literature of the board of woman managers 
of the state, to be permanently preserved in the state 
library at Albany. The essays covera period of almost 
three-quarters of a century, the first in the book, where 
they are arranged chronologically, being “ A Plea for Im- 
proving Female Education,” an address to the public and 
especially to the legislature of New York, prepared by 
Mrs. Emma Willard in 1819. The next is on “ Female 
Education,” by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, under date of 
1831; while the five which fill the remainder of the volume 
have appeared in various magazines since 1880. The book 
is neatly bound in ornamented cloth, and forms a volume 
of the Distaff series, published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


The Faience Violin. 

Not alone the lovers of “old china” or faience wares 
generally will be interested in this novel, translated from 
the French of Champfleury by William Henry Bishop, 
and elegantly published in flexible covers by D. Appleton 
& Co. of New York. The story is quite readable, whether 
one cares especially for the “ pottery flavor” which per- 
vades it, and the translation is exceedingly well done. 
The translator gives some space in the preface to setting 
forth the erratic nature of the author, whose peculiar 
character may be sampled from his proposal of marriage. 
“Having met, at an evening entertainment, a god-daughter 
of the painter Eugene Delacroix, he wrote her shortly 
afterward: ‘If you, like myself, are of the opinion that 
an unmarried person is like one-half of a pair of scissors 
lacking the other half, I have the honor to put myself at 
your complete disposition, in order that we may cut out 
the fabric of life together.’ The young woman laconically 
accepted by merely sending him a pair of scissors.” 


Not Ange's Quite. 

Were one to characterize this novel in few words, it 
would suffice to designate it as alabored and not espe- 
cially interesting literary production, under a decidedly 
bungling title. It is alove story, and its hero,a young 
man who has just come into an inheritance, figures largely, 
though by no means exclusively, in the 327 pages which 
bring the several lovers to happy marriages. The author 
is Nathan Haskell Dole, and the novel is published in 
paper covers at fifty cents by Lee & Shepard of Boston as 
No. 30 of their Good Company series. 


The Refugees. 

The history of the Huguenots in France during the 
closing years of the seventeenth century, and of their ex- 
periences in the New World to which so many of them 
fled to escape the persecutions long endured in their native 
land, forms one of the richest fields for the novelist, and 
one which, notwithstanding the great multiplicity of novels, 
has been but indifferently covered. In the story before 
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us, its author, A. Conan Doyle, presents a powerful picture 
of those trying times, and one which is exceptionally faith- 
ful to its historical basis. There is plenty of adventure— 
stirring adventure, too, the recital of which is given in the 
most perfect literary setting, so that it is a pleasure to 
read the narrative; while the delineation of life in those 
rougher days of two centuries agone will hold the atten- 
tion of the studious reader, the while it charms the lovers 
of adventure and excitement. The book is profusely and 
finely illustrated by T. De Thulstrup, and is well published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


A Truthful Woman. 

A pleasing volume from the pen of Kate Sanborn, would 
be the most natural way in which to speak of this produc- 
tion, which bears the full title, “ A Truthful Woman in 
Southern California;” but the adjective is unnecessary, 
since everything which this author writes is charming in 
conception and perfect in its literary finish. As the title 
indicates, the writer goes from point to point in Southern 
California, and pictures vividly the salient points of each 
stopping place—just as one interested in the subject would 
wish them to be pictured. She evidently is not writing 
that contemptible “advertising” literature, which is so 
common; for she does not hesitate to show the gloomy 
features, along with those which are full of brightness and 
healing. There is intimation that a similar volume deal- 


ing with the northern portion of the state may be expected 


next season, and the reading public will give it a cordial 
welcome. The present volume is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Recreations in Botany. 

Any one loving the beautiful in nature, and desiring 
to love it understandingly, will welcome this attractive 
volume, written by Caroline A. Creevey ard published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. It is not in any sense a 
text-book, but is intended to give in the most pleasing 
form a great fund of information regarding the more com- 
mon things in the vegetable world, as well as those curious 
plants and flowers which come to us from foreign lands. 
The illustrations are generous in number, and of good 
quality. There are eighteen chapters, a complete index, 
and a glossary, making a perfect book for the casual 
reader, as well as one very convenient for instant refer- 
ence. Some of the more interesting chapters relate to the 
fertilization of plants, orchids, leaves, plant movements, 
parasitic, aquatic and flowerless plants, cone-bearers, 
ferns, mosses, lichens, fungi, seeds and fruits. 


From the Five Rivers. 

Under this title a collection of short stories, written by 
Mrs. F. A. Steel, author of “ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” etc., 
is published as No. 121 of Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. Mrs. Steel is a powerful dramatic writer—some- 
times too powerful and dramatic for the average reader. 
The stories here given are laid in India and the East, the 
volume closing with a number of poems and “ Songs of 
the People.” In paper covers, 50 cents; D. Appleton & 
Co., publishers, New York. 


A House--hunter in Europe. 

One of those practical volumes, which do much to intro- 
duce the reader to the every-tiay life of other nations and 
peoples, comes from the pen of William Henry Bishop, 
author of “Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces,” “ Det- 
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mold,” “ The House of a Merchant Prince,” etc., and is 
published by Harper & Brothers of New York. The writer 
goes, as the title indicates, pretty much all over Europe, 
setting forth the peculiarities of domestic life, marketing, 
servants, and many other things which interest the house- 
keepers of all lands, as well as other people. The personal 
way in which the narrative is written, taken in connection 
with its subject, gives it the direct and realistic flavor 
which seems to be especially enjoyed in the treatment of 
topics of this nature. There is, besides, a fund of practical 
suggestion and information for those who may by any 
chance wish to “go and do likewise.” 


Paula Ferris. 

The author of this novel, Mrs. Mary Farley Sanborn, 
writes effectively and well, and the story which is here 
given to the reading public in attractive form will hold 
close attention. But it is quite too bad that so able an 
author, and a woman, should have felt the necessity of 
choosing unholy love as the basis of her story, and of fol- 
lowing so minutely the course of its rise, growth and eradi- 
cation. “ Paula Ferris” is a wife and mother, yet she walks 
perilously close to the pit of utter moral ruin, which the pres- 
ence of an invalid child apparently only prevents her enter- 
ing, body and soul. She escapes it at last, after a variety of 
adventures, and taking a good many people into her confi- 
dence, and as the novel closes falls happily in love with 
her husband. Attractively published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, at fifty cents in paper covers, or one dollar in blue 
and silver cloth. 


True Riches. 

Two stories by Francois Coppée make up this little 
volume—‘ The Repayment,” and “ The Cure for Unhap- 
piness.” The first, which consists of six short chapters, 
relates the return to France of ‘‘an absconded cashier” 
and his enlistment of a well-beloved priest as his agent in 
restoring the sums of which some of the largest creditors 
of the bank had been defrauded. The experiences of the 
holy father in his round of duty form the body of the 
story—and in Coppée’s inimitable style becomes a narra- 
tive of absorbing interest and thrilling power. The volume 
is neatly published in flexible cloth by D. Appleton & 
Co. of New York. 


Driven Out. 

“Driven Out” is a simple story, very well translated 
from the German of Gustav Nieritz by Mary E. Ireland, 
and published by the Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, Richmond, Va., in cloth binding at $1. It is a poor 
mother of two small children, who is “driven out” of the 
city of her residence on account of leprosy, leaving the 
children to the care of a hard-hearted beer-brewing uncle; 
and the touching story of the experiences of the children 
in their misfortune, and of the mother in her banishment, 
is related in a simple and affecting manner which is well 
preserved in the translation. 

An Innocent Imposter. 

Seven very readable short stories, the first of which 
gives its name to the volume, make up No. 122 of Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. The author is Maxwell 
Grey, whose pleasing style is familiar to novel readers, and 
the variety found in this collection makes a very pleasing 
book for the idle hour. Published by D. Appleton & Co.. 
New York, at fifty cents in paper covers, cloth, $1. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


AN EXCEEDING GREAT CITY. 
Close to the palace, in the city’s midst, 
A lofty mound, like to a mountain, stood— 
Work of Semiramis, long ages back, 
To honor Ninus, her loved lord and king, 
Whose ashes slept beneath. The founder he 
Of that great city which from him took name, 
For when, victorious o’er unnumbered lands, 
From Egypt and propentis stretching east 
To Bactria, whose impassable hills awhile 
Drove back the flood of conquest, he returned, 
Exulting in his might: “I will build up 
A city,” he exclaimed, “the like of which 
In earth hath never been, and shall not be.” 


Then by the banks of Tigris he traced out 

Its boundaries; a three-days’ journey round, 
And oblong square its shape. A million hands 
Toiled then upon the work. A hundred feet 
He made the walls in height ; in thickness such, 
Three chariots on their summit, ranked abreast, 
With amplest space between, might try the race. 
Above the walls, and twice their height, arose 
A thousand and five hundred warlike towers 

Of massive brass, at every tower a gate. 

The city with a like magnificence 

He fashioned: palaces and temples huge; 
Fountains, and baths, and gardens high in air 
Uplifted, where the cedar and the palm, 

As on the mountain's top deep-rooted, waved 
Their giant heads ; and o’er broad Tigris threw 
A ponderous bridge. Thus in his pride did he; 
And never since upon the earth has been 

A city like to his. But then he died, 

And was consigned to dust ; and over him 

This mound, for an eternal monument, 
Semiramis up threw. Above the walls, 

Above the towers high soaring, it arose, 

A beacon to the traveler far away, 

Who there at morn the sun’s first glory hailed, 
And blest his latest beam at evening there. 


Upon the top a rich pavilion stood, 
Where, in the sultry hours, Assyria’s king, 
To wanton in the cooling breeze, oft went, 
That still was stirring there, while Nineveh 
Drew fever breath below. A smooth, firm path, 
From base to summit, like a serpent train, 
Around the mountain coiled. Unnumbered shrubs, 
And trees of graceful form, and every flower 
That scents the Eastern breeze, were planted there, 
Making of that huge monument of death 
A garden of delight. 
— Atherstone, from his Fall of Nineveh. 


DAVID’S LAMENTATION. 
Thy beauty, Israel, is fled, 
Sunk to the dead; 
How are the valient fallen! the slain 
Thy mountains stain. 
Oh! let it not ir Gath be known, 
Nor in the streets of Askelon ! 


Lest that sad story should excite 
Their dire delight, 
Lest in the torrent of our woe 


Their pleasures flow: 
Lest their triumphant daughters ring 
Their cymbals, and their paeans sing! 


Yon hills of Gilboa, never may 

Yon offerings pay : 

No morning dew, nor fruitful showers, 
Clothe you with flowers : 

Saul and his arms there made a spoil, 
As is untouched with sacred oil. 


The bow of noble Jonathan 

Great battles won; 

His arrows on the mighty fed, 

With slaughter red. 

Saul never raised his arm in vain, 
His sword still glutted with the slain. 


How lovely ! oh, how pleasant! when 
They lived with men! 

Than eagles swifter, stronger far 
Than lions are: 

Whom love in life so strongly tied, 
The stroke of death could not divide. 


Sad Israel’s daughters, weep for Saul; 
Lament his fall, 

Who fed you with the earth’s increase, 
And crowned with peace; 

With robes of Tyrian purple decked, 
And gems which sparkling light reflect. 


How are thy worthies by the sword 

Of war devoured! 

O Jonathan! the better part 

Of my torn heart ! 

The savage rocks have drunk thy blood: 
My brother! Oh, how kind! how good! 


Thy love was great; oh, never more 
To man, man bore! 
No woman, when most passionate 
Loved at that rate! 
How are the mighty fallen in flight! 
They, and their glory, set in night! 
—George Sandys. 


THE HARP OF DAVID. 
The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
The king of men, the loved of heaven, 
Which Music hallowed while she wept 
O’er tones her heart of heart had given— 
Redoubled be her tears, its cords are riven! 
It softened men of iron mould, 
It gave them virtues not their own; 
No ear so dull, no soul so cold 
That felt not, fired not to the tone, 
Till David's lyre grew mightier than his throne. 
It told the triumphs of our King, 
It wafted glory to our God; 
It made our gladdened valleys ring, 
The cedars bow, the mountains nod ; 
Its sound aspired to heaven, and there abode ! 
Since then, though heard on earth no more, 
Devotion, and her daughter, Love, 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 
To sounds that seem as from above, 
In dreams that day’s broad light cannot remove. 
—Byron. 
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Some French Fruit Salads. 

French cooks serve fruits usually in the form of salads— 
wines and eau de cologne. being used very freely. They 
claim that the cologne cannot be detected, as with the 
other ingredients it unites to produce a subtle, slightly 
mysterious, but delicious flavor. The following are rec- 
ommended by noted French cooks: 

Put in asalad glass a layer of chopped ice well pow- 
dered with sugar, and upon this a layer of bananas which 
have been peeled and picked to pieces with a silver fork ; 
again a handful of chopped ice and sugar, and after this 
bananas, repeating till the salad glass is as full as re- 
quired. Pour upon the fruit a wineglassful of white 
wine and a wineglassful ot tepid water in which you 
have dipped a lump of sugar that has absorbed three 
drops of almond essence, and another that has absorbed 
three drops of genuine eau de cologne. In the right 
cologne you get the compressed extract of rosemary and 
lemon thyme. Mix the salad well and dress the top with 
whipped cream and a few preserved violets. 


Take equal quantities of oranges and ripe, rich apples, 
peeled and sliced, and the latter cooked in wine one hour. 
Dip both in powdered sugar. Put these in a bowl in 
layers and add a glassful of white wine and two table- 
spoonfuls of orange-flower water. Blend well and decorate 
with orange blossoms and leaves, if you can obtain them. 

Take the best, fresh, red currants and add an equal 
volume in white sugar. Then add a wineglassful of Ma- 
deira to a pint of the sugared fruit and let it stand for an 
hour before serving. 

Cut peeled peaches—eight—with a silver fruit knife 
into crescents and sprinkle them thick with sugar. Pour 
over them a glassful of Moselle and a thimble-glassful of 
water in which you have dropped two drops of almond 
essence and three drops of eau de cologne. Let them 
stand half an hour before serving. The essence and wine 
will not disturb, but enhance the flavor of the peaches, 
but the proportions must be strictly kept, otherwise you 
will perfume, not flavor, your salad. Dress this with 
peach leaves. 

Take six American Bartlett pears, peel them and cut in 
slices. Dip in powdered sugar and put in a low salad 
bowl. Then peel and cut four table apples in thin slices, 
core them and dip them in sugar. Peel by scalding six 
large, ripe greengages, halve them, and dip each piece in 
sugar. Then mix all with the juice of half alemon and a 
tumblerful of white wine. 


Popularity of the Banana. 

A curious instance of the cultivation of taste is found 
in the progress of the banana trade. A few years ago 
the fruit had little sale, it was hardly ever found at select 
tables, and was regarded generally as an insipid edible, 
fit perhaps, for half-naked blacks, but unworthy the palate 
of civilized races. Now the banana is one of the most 
popular fruits of the day, is found everywhere, and is 
voted a delicious morsel. In the hot states of America it 
is regarded as a palliative, if not an absolute preventive 
of fevers, but in this country its only claim to favor is that 
it gives a pleasant and cheap addition to our own orchard 
dainties. It is calculated that in the United States last 
year the quantity of bananas consumed reached the enor- 
mous total of 1,285,000,000. The British taste for them is 


not yet so pronounced, but it is rapidly growing, and one 
firm in Covent Garden often distributes 10,000 bunches 
per week. The trade may be regarded as in its infancy 
as yet, but it gives promise of vigorous increase, and 
proves that the best of everything in the world gradually 
gravitates toward London.—London Telegraph. 


John Rae’s Cranberries. 

We may contrast the history of the expedition made 
by Franklin beyond the Coppermine river, a distance of 
some 5,500 miles, with that undertaken later by Rae in his 
search for Franklin himself, in which the distance 
traveled was almost identical. The former expedition 
endured sufferings almost without parallel in Arctic story. 
Some died; some were murdered; and one was executed 
as the murderer. Franklin’s expedition took two years. 
Rae traveled an equal distance in eight months, with no 
severe hardship and no loss of life. But Rae was a 
“lucky” explorer, though it is difficult to distinguish 
between the spontaneous gifts of chance and the ready 
promptitude which turned them to account. In conver- 
sation Dr. Rae was fond of alluding toa “lucky” in- 
cident, to which we should be inclined to give a dif- 
ferent name. His men were ill with scurvy, and he 
had set out on a hopeless quest for some vegetable food. 
He noticed in the print left by his snowshoe a blood-red 
mark on the white surface. He instantly knelt down to 
ascertain the cause, and found that the stain came froma 
crushed cranberry which lay beneath the snow. A little 
lower down he found a whole bed of cranberries, covered 
by the snowdrift, and preserved in this natural freezing 
chamber. He gathered the fresh fruit and carried it back 
to his sick men, and the store so discovered lasted until 
they all recovered.—London Spectator. 


The Kitchen Schedule. 

Housekeepers troubled with forgetful servants can re- 
duce their cares considerably by making out a schedule 
of the work to be done each day of the week, and placing 
it in the kitchen, where it can be seen by the maid who 
presides over the household work. 

The duties of the week if apportioned to certain days, 
will make work easier to mistress and maid, and if these 
days and duties are put down in black and white in view 
of the kitchen goddess, they will impress themselves more 
readily upon her mind and leave no excuse for the for- 
gettings which servant girls are so addicted to. 

Acconstant bugbear of the kitchen is the maid who 
“forgets ” that there is no sugar, or butter, or coffee just at 
the moment when dinner is ready to be served. There is 
nothing more exasperating than this phase of domestic 
annoyance. 

A Boston cooking school once had a wooden “ market- 
ing card ” for the kitchen wall, which could be used to 
advantage by housekeepers, and could be copied in home- 
made form. It consisted of alight wood frame provided 
with slips of dark wood upon which were marked the 
names of the different housekeeping stores—sugar, tea, 
soap, starch etc. 

These wooden slips were arranged in slots and could be 
moved into place against the light background. When any 
particular supply gave out the corresponding slip was 
brought in view upon the card, and when the grocery order 
was given nothing necessary could be forgotten. This plan 
will work to perfection with the most “difficult” of help, 
who will refuse to understand all other modes of exercis- 
ing their memories.—Boston Globe. 
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Quiet Hours wa 
Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE Puzz_e. 

355.—THE SCHOOL BOARD OF QUEERTON. 
There was once a village into which all the odd and queer 
people of the world seemed to have settled. It had at first 
borne a very pretty name, but its reputation for oddity became 
so great that people began to speak of it as “ That queer town.” 
«\fter awhile the pronoun was dropped and it was spoken of as 
“Queertown,” and from that name to “ Queerton ” was a very 
short and simple transition. 

Among these eccentric people there were nine men who were 
queerer and more peculiar than all the others, and these had 
been chosen as school trustees. After awhile a new school 
teacher was to be engaged. The trustees advertised that no 
attention would be paid to the diplomas or certificates of the 
applicants, but that each one would be re-examined separately. 
As the applicants were all teachers of experience, as well as 
college graduates, they were much offended at this announce- 
ment and all but one withdrew their applications. This one 
went willingly to the examination, and did not miss a question. 
But when it was all over, he said to his wife, “That was the 
queerest examination ever given to a teacher, I am sure.” 
“What else could you expect,” said she, “from the nine 
queerest men in Queerton? But do tell me,” she continued, 
“just what it was like.” 

“Each member hopped up and put a question whenever the 
fancy seized him, until they had asked me thirty-six questions, 
and they came with so great rapidity that I could hardly catch 
my breath between them.” 

Here are the questions that were given to him: 

1. I have spent some years in studying the mountain peaks 
and chains of the earth, and have become an acknowledged 
authority thereon. Name this science in which I excel. 

2. Lamaphysician and have, during the last ten years, studied 
closely the structure and diseases of the skin, hoping to obtain 
the professorship of what science ? 

3. I spent last year in Europe, looking up ancient ruins and 
relics. What is the name of my favorite science? 

4. I am especially inclined to that science whose name was 
first used by Herbert Spencer. 

5. While I was pursuing my college course, being particularly 
interested in the study of the doctrine of the structure of the 
human body, what was my favorite “ ology ”? 

6. I recently purchased at a bookstore a valuable book on 
that part of physiology which treats of life in general, or of its 
different forces. Hew shall I catalogue this book? 

7. What is that science which relates to the smallest of micro- 
scopic organisms, which are active agents in fermentation? 

8. While a certain professor was at a seaside resort last 
summer, he became greatly interested in the study of shells and 
the animals that inhabit them. The study of what science 
could he announce as having taken up? 

9. Were a friend of yours “all carried away ” with that part 
of zoélogy that treats of insects, what science would you say he 
was afflicted with? 

10. My brother’s wife’s sister’s oldest boy is deeply interested 
in that science which treats of the history of words and gram- 
matical forms, their origin, etc. 

11. A few months since I listened to an able treatise on the 


division of man into races, their origin and relations, etc.; 
what science had the lecturer pursued ? 

12. Name a science described by Agassiz as follows: “ The 
doctrine of the development of the embryo and fetus of animals.” 

13. Acertain university advertised for an instructor proficient 
in the science which treats of the structure and mineral con- 
stitution of the globe, its physical features, etc. 

14. A certain young man announced himself a fairly good 
judge of a person’s character, disposition and aptitude from his 
handwriting. What art had he investigated ? 

15. Now and then one meets a person who can rehearse in 
detail not only the history of the descent of his own family 
from each of their ancestors, but that also of all his acquaint- 
ances; what “ology” marks him as a “ crank”? 

16. With what science is the watchmaker or machinist familiar 
who understands the principles and construction of machines 
for measuring and indicating portions of time? 

17. Name that branch of biological science which treats of the 
minute structure of the tissues of plants, animals, etc. 

18. But few persons are interested in that science which treats. 
of the systematic arrangement and classification of fishes. 

19. Miss Roslin found in the attic of a deserted house a rare 
old book treating of myths and fables. 

20. That science which treats of the properties of mineral sub- 
stances is a very interesting study for many thoughtful persons. 

21. We all have more or less to do with the atmosphere in 
which we live, but who is familiar with its phenomena in rela- 
tion to heat and moisture? What science treats of this subject? 

22. A historian gives a carefully prepared account of and 
register of deaths of well-known personages that have occurred 
in this country. What is the “ology”? 

23. The least observant among us is more or less informed 
regarding the form, structure and habits of our feathery friends. 

24. Now we will entertain ourselves by investigating the 
science of eggs in relation to their coloring, size, etc. 

25. The dentist, who is familiar with the structure and de- 
velopment of the teeth, has studied what branch of anatomy? 

26. Here is an interesting “ ology "—“In popular usage, the 
theory of Gall, that the mental faculties are shown on the 
surface of the head or skull.” 

27. A skilled workman may manufacture animals and plants 
out of wood, stone, paper, etc., but these can never be given life. 
What science treats of the organs and their functions in those 
not formed by human skill? 

28. An “ology” which Dana calls “the science of the ancient 
life of the earth, or of fossils which are the remains of such life.” 

2g. A gentleman, late in life (76), has taken up the study of 
language—the investigation of the laws of human speech. 

30. A local “Mutual Improvement Society ” will, at its next 
monthly meeting, be favored with “a treatise on the human 
soul—the science of said soul.” 

31. If you should discover the science which has for its object 
the knowledge of disease, what name would you give it? 

32. Any fool can grow bushes, but what is the science of 
fruit raising ? 

33. An odd “ ology” is “the doctrine of terms.” 

54. An elevating science is that which treats of the existence 
and attributes of the Creator, his government, the duties men 
are to practice, etc. 

35- A modern “ ology ” of very great use and value is “a col- 
lection and explanation of terms peculiar to an art or science.” 

36. One cannot easily find a more interesting study than the 
classification, habits, habitations, etc., of animals. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, $3.00, for the first correct 
list of thirty-six “‘ ologies ” asked for above; Second Prize, one 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, fer the second 
ditto; 7hird Prize, a y one of the sixteen bound volumes of 
this magazine for the third such list. Number the answers i: 
order from 1 to 36. Supplemental answers cannot be accepted. 
Precedence wili be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
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last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will nct be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, October 
28, 1893. 

PRIZE PuzZLE—ANSWERS. 
350.—AN OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE. 

As to who the peoples are that compose our body-politic, 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING have been making investiga- 
tion and record. The only list received to which a prize can be 
awarded came from Sarah Scattergood, Philadelphia, Pa.,whose 
answers agreed with the author’s except as follows: 2, Genu- 
ine, old, spirit, and bravery; 21, the two Carolinas. Goop 
HovSEKEEPING for one year, the second prize, is awarded this 
list. Very good lists came from Miss F. E. Weed, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Mrs. Caleb Saunders, Lawrence, Mass. Here are 
some of the other answers found in the complete lists: No. 12, 
Dance; 14, Wingfield; 16, Extortioner; 22, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri (Miss, our eye); 23, New Hampshire, New Jersey; 24, 
Idaho; 25, Union, Uniontown, Defiance; 31, Utah; 33, Poles; 
35, New Harmony never Jar, Freeman everywhere, Hope never 
to Sink; 36, Bear Malice. 

The author’s answers appear in italics below. 

No sooner had she set up housekeeping than the old woman’s 
perplexities began, and “she didn’t know what to do.” 

At the very first there was no end of trouble with her 1, wezgh- 
dors [burs] (loud noise, and a prickly growth) ; they did not want 
her to settle in the old shoe near them, and were determined to 
drive her back to her old home. They made life so disagreeable 
for her that she was in constant terror. But the old woman had 
a good deal of grit 2, genuine, old Teutonic [too tonic] pluck 
(real, aged, also an invigorator, and courage), and she meant to 
stay. So after awhile, the quarrelsome people let her alone. 

Now, she thought her troubles were at an end, and she could 
settle down to a quiet life in the old shoe, with her children 
around. But, alas! there was trouble now about the mortgage. 
For some reason or other she did not have a clear deed, and there 
was no end of lawsuits, and fighting, too, before it was all settled. 

By the time she had these matters arranged to her liking, she 
had quite a family of sturdy girls and boys. There were 
steady 3, Con-ne[c)t-?-cut (against, a snare, and to sever), indus- 
trious 4, Pennsyl-van-ia [pencil, vain] (writing utensil, worth- 
less, and z-a), 5, North and South Carolina (a couple of ’Linas, 
who were so near alike that only two directions could dis- 
tinguish them), 6, De/aware [dell, aware] (a shady place, and 
cognizant), 7, Vew Jersey (fresh, and a kind of jacket), 8, A/ary- 
Zand (an object of adoration, and soil), little 9, Rhode [road] 
/sland (highway, and to surround), and several others. 

Now it seemed as if matters might prosper with the old 
woman. But, no; she was very ambitious, as you will see, and 
had a big, motherly heart, so when some bright, quick-witted 
boys from 10, /re-/and (anger, and part of the earth), who had 
heard about the Shoe family, wanted to come and live with them, 
she thought they could bring the wood and water and do the 
11, Wheeling (city of Virginia) and digging, so that the children 
need not work so hard; soshe took themright in. But with all 
their good traits, these adopted children liked 12, whiskey [whisk, 
key] (to move quickly, and a ledge of rocks) too well, and would 
drink, quarrel and fight. 13, [o, high, o] (“ exalted, be- 
tween interjections’”’), said she, “ what shall I do?” 

After awhile she concluded to adopt a steady-going, industri- 
ous boy from 14, Germ-any (the first principle, and an indefinite 
quantity), who was fond of 15, Reading (a city in Pennsylvania), 
in hopes that he might help the older boys to manage the unruly 
children. But she soon found that he liked 16, deer [bier] (a kind 
of stretcher), and, besides, he was so self-important and willful 
that several times when matters did not go to suit him he came 
near blowing the old shoe up and killing everybody in it. 


By this time the Shoe family was pretty large, and some of the 
children had grown wealthy and aristocratic, and too proud to 
do their own work ; so, following their mother’s example, they 
took in some bright-eyed, curly-headed little 17, zegroes [knee, 
grow] (a joint, and increases) fellows to do it for them. 

Thrifty 18, A/assachusetts (massa, chew, sets] (a respectful title, 
to grind, and places) and bustling 19, Vew Yors (fresh, and a 
large city) did not fancy having 20, 4/adama [alley, balm, are] 
(a narrow lane, an herb, and a verb), and 21, Lou/siana (Louisa, 
Anna] (the inseparable Siamese twins), who lived in a remote 
corner of the old shoe, living in idleness and luxury with so 
many servants, while they had to work so hard for a living; 
and aristocratic 22, Virginia [virgin, ear] (a girl, and part of the 
head) was jealous of hard-working 23, \ew England (young, 
and a country in Europe), because she thought she was just 
“mother’s pet.” 24, /owa [I owe her] (“A Western state) a 
grudge,” she said. 

So by and by the children who lived in the heel determined 
to cut the old shoe up and start housekeeping on their own 
account. Whatatime there was! The old lady told them it was 
25, Cincinnat [sin, sin, naughty] (a city in Ohio), and tried to 
pacify them ; but it was of nouse. They were bent on mischief. 
Then the children who lived in the toe said: “ Don’t you worry, 
mother ; we’ll see about this. Theysha’n’t go off; we’re not go- 
ing to have your home broken up in your old age.” After many 
hard words, some quarreling, fighting, and wounds, some of 
which latter needed 26, Lansing (a city in Michigan), the old 
shoe was patched up and they were all one family again. 

There were the 27, /ta/ians [it, alley, Anns] (pronoun, a narrow 
way, and the plural of a woman’s Christian name), 28, Scotch (a 
slight cut), 29, Russians [rush, ans] (violent motion, and the 
plural of an article), 30, Ciinese [chine, ease] (a cut of meat, and 
comfort), and I can’t begin to tell how many others, who were 
taken in on one pretext or another, to work on the farm, till 
the old shoe, which had been stretched and pieced and patched 
so much that you could hardly tell which was patch and which 
was shoe, was full to overflowing, and they had pieced out the 
big toe, too, to take in 31, Chi/-e (a vowel lacking “ enthu- 
siasm of warmth”—America recently had trouble with her), 
and the 32, 4/askans [alas! cans] (interjection, and something 
used by fruit preservers). 

Some of these adopted children, like the 33, Scotch (to sup- 
port) and 34, Scandinavians [scan, Dee, nave] (to measure, a 
river in Scotland, part of a church, and a-n-s), were peaceable 
and industrious, and a credit to the family; but most of them 
were pretty troublesome, and all cried to have their own way. 

At last the older children grew indignant. They said: “ Why, 
mother, you must stop this; you are getting in your dotage. 
You'll turn us all out of house and home if you keep on so. 
Send these dirty, troublesome children back where they came 
from.” “Oh, no,” said the mother, “I can’t send them off. 
We shall 35, Mever-sink (town in Indiana—at no time, and a 
vessel), if we do right. Don’t you see how much better they 
are after they have lived with us awhile, and how much they 
can help about the house?” “But, mother,” said the boys, 
“ they are taking the money out of our pockets and the bread 
out of our mouths. We can’t work as cheap as they can and 
we can’t live as they do; and, besides, they 36, Cumder-dand 
(mountains in United States—trouble, and a portion of the 
globe), and we don’t want them here. At any rate, you must 
send off those disgusting 37, Chinese [chine, ease] (part of a 
cask, and peace) fellows with the queer eyes.” But the mother 
didn’t see how she could send them away. “ Well,” said the 
boys, “if you say so, we suppose they must stay. But promise 
us, mother, that you won't adopt any more, at least till they 
have learned to keep themselves clean, to read and write, earn 
their own living and agree to obey your rules.” But the mother 
hesitates—she “ doesn’t know what to do.” 

There, I really believe I forgot to tell you the old woman’s 
name. Strange! when she is so proud of it! It is 38, Columéia 
(a river in North America). 
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Notable Nothings. 


The Wife tn Business. 

A man’s wife often knows more than he does about a 
great many things, and while he need not lower himself in 
her estimation by admitting her mental superiority, it is 
sometimes well for him to silently recognize her superior 
intelligence, and profit by it. If he is a wise man, he will 
not be too ready to come into accord with the opinions of 
his wife, but will affect a great deal of wisdom of his own, 
even though he knows he has none. It never increases a 
wife’s respect for her husband to know that he is her 
inferior in anything, and it certainly does not increase her 
respect or affection to have him intimate by word or look 
that she does not know anything at all. The judgment of 
the average woman regarding the disbursement of money 
is often better than that of the average man, particularly 
when it comes to spending money for domestic purposes. 
It takes a shrewd tradesman to get over the average sensi- 
ble woman, while the tradesman finds it easy to work off 
stale goods on the average man; and the most conceited 
man might as well acknowledge frankly that his wife can 
attend to most of the affairs of her own household better 
than he can attend to them for her. Women very often 
have the most acute perception regarding business affairs. 
If men would only “talk business” with their wives, in- 
stead of taking it for granted that women “don’t under- 
stand anything about business,’’ there would probably be 
fewer failures. Many a successful business man owes his 
success to the keenness of judgment of a partner whose 
name does not appear in the firm or over the shop window, 
and who is not supposed to have any connection with the 
business—and that partner is his wife, in whom he is wise 
enough to confide.—Merchant’s Review. 


_ Managing Furnaces. 

The first thing to do is to get the house thoroughly 
warmed. When it is heated to the desired temperature, it 
will require less coal to keep it warm than if constantly 
cooling and heating. 

There is more economy in filling the firepot full of coal 
than in putting in only a small amount, because that burns 
away more readily. 

Do not use a poker on the top of the fire. It is bad 
management in the use of hard coal. The grate in the 
furnace will remove the ashes and clinkers, thus allowing 
free passage for air through the fire. 

In filling the furnace with coal the smokepipe damper 
should be opened, and the ashpit door and slide closed, 
otherwise the smoke and gas will be forced out of the 
feed door. 

When the rooms are heated, and there is a good fire in 
the furnace, shut it up as close as possible. 

In the morning open all drafts, put in a small quantity 
of coal, let it burn thoroughly, then add fuel until full. 
Let it burn for a short time for the gas to be consumed 
before closing the dampers. 

If the furnace heats quick and strong from a good draft, 
so that in warm weather there is too much heat, don’t shake 
the grate, but allow it to clog with ashes—not under, but 
on top of the grate. Ashes then lessen combustion. 
Never shut off all registers at once. If it is desired to 
shut the registers, close those on the upper floors, as when 
the lower rooms and halls are heated the air finds its way 
to upper rooms. 


The Medicinal Value of Water. | 

The human body is constantly undergoing tissue change. 
Worn-out particles are cast aside and eliminated from the 
system, while the new are ever being formed, from the 
inception of life to its close. 

Water has the power of increasing these tissue changes, 
which multiplies the waste products, but at the same time 
they are renewed by its agency, giving rise to increased 
appetite, which in turn provides fresh nutriment. Persons 
but little accustomed to drinking water are liable to have 
the waste products formed faster than they are removed. 
Any obstruction to the free working of natural laws at 
once produces disease, which, if once firmly seated, re- 
quires both time and money to cure. 

People accustomed to rise in the morning weak and 
languid will find the cause in the imperfect secretion of 
wastes, which many times may be remedied by drinking a 
full tumbler of water before retiring. This very materially 
assists in the process during the night, and leaves the 
tissues fresh and strong, ready for the active work of 
the day. 

Hot water is one of our best remedial agents. 

A hot bath on going to bed, even in the hot nights of 
summer, is a better reliever of insomnia than many drugs. 

Inflamed parts will subside under the continual poultic- 
ing of real hot water. 

Very hot water, as we all know, is a prompt checker of 
bleeding, and besides, if it is clean, as it should be, it aids 
in sterilizing wounds.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Laughter. 

Laughter has often dissipated disease and preserved life 
by a sudden effort of nature. We are told that the great 
Erasmus laughed so heartily at a satirical remark that he 
broke a tumor and recovered his health. In a singular 
treatise on “laughter,” Joubert gives two similar instances. 
A patient being very low, the physician, who had ordered 
a dose of rhubarb, countermanded the medicine, which was 
left on the table. A monkey in the room, jumping up, dis- 
covered the goblet, and, having tasted, made a terrible 
grimace. Again putting only his tongue to it, he perceived 
some sweetness of the dissolved manna, while the rhubarb 
had sunk to the bottom. Thus emboldened, he swallowed 
the whole, but found it such a nauseous potion that, after 
many strange and fantastic grimaces, he ground his teeth 
in agony, and in a violent fury threw the goblet on the 
floor. The whole affair was so ludicrous that the sick man 
burst into repeated peals of laughter, and the recovery of 
cheerfulness led to health.— New York Ledger. 


Women Live Longer Than Men. 

The well-known fact that women live longer than men is 
illustrated as follows: The excess of females of all ages 
over males of all ages in England and Wales is only about 
334 per cent. (in round figures, 15,000,000 minus 50,000 to 
14,000,000 plus 50,00c). But when we begin to compare 
women over 60 with men over 60, the female majority be- 
comes much greater, and when we once pass 85 the old 
men are nowhere. The female nonogenarians nearly 
double the male; there are 854 women over 95 to only 
354 men, and 104 gammers to 42 gaffers who own to a 
century.—Westminster Gazette. 


A lady who had lost the covers to some of her self-seal- 
ing glass fruit cans, was advised to go through the canning 
process in the usual way and tie cotton batting over the tops 
of the cans. She didso, and her fruit kept as well as ever. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. manuscrift umaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


THE AUTUMNAL FEAST. 

With the approach of cold weather, more meat from the 
butcher will be wanted on the family table than was the 
case in warm weather, when fish and poultry were used 
extensively, according to Miss Parloa; and that estimable 
lady and talented writer proceeds to give young house- 
keepers such a practical lesson regarding the butcher's 
chief meat—beef—as will fit any one for intelligent selec- 
tion, and there is something said about fruits, at the 
same time. 


In the development of “A Noble Girlhood,” Aunt 
Wealthy has her tea party; and though it came in “dog 
days,” the assistance which she had from two sprightly 
young women, whose best resources were at her command, 
rendered the entire affair enjoyable and not so very serious 
a matter, after all. But the story goes much further than 
the summer tea party—as the reader will see. 


Since there are many busy women who have not time 
to attend to plants, and no sunny windows to spare for 
them, yet would like to have something as reminders of 
summer during the dark days of winter, M. J. Plumstead 
comes to their assistance, and gives directions regarding 
the making and care of “ Ferneries.” 


At the anticipation of winter the question of supreme 
importance in many homes is that relating to the warming 
and ventilation of the apartments; in connection with 
which Newton Norton, under title of “The Heating Ap- 
paratus,” gives some practical statements regarding an 
economical and very effective way of reinforcing the 
furnace. 

For such appetites as must be coaxed at the fall season, 
but not for them alone, Helen Combes offers “ Sugges- 
tions for Fall Cooking,” which include a number of de- 
sirable dishes, pies, fritters, chowder, salad and the like. 


Candy tables, bean pies and sales booths are good in 
their way, but the fair which is to be successful and at- 
tract patrons, must have something novel, to reinforce the 
“sense of duty” which will certainly take the faithful few 
to the scene. Some novelties in the way of entertainment 
are outlined by Kate B. Elwell. 


An original story, brief but to the point, by Ella Beecher- 
Gittings, deals with a certain colonel and his mysterious 
but infallible talisman, under the name of “ The Rabbit’s 
Foot.” 

The recipes for preparing all manner of fish, flesh and 
fowl, which Ruth Hall has for some months been giving 
in so abundant measure, are concluded, and the collection 
for October will be found fully in keeping with those which 
have gone before. 


The bitter disappointments which have come to Ella 
Lyle in her attempts to devise original ways of doing 
things, and the “dearest hopes”’ which she has been 
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obliged to bury in the ash barrel, are set forth in her nar- 
rative of “Some Kitchen Experiments.” Every reader 
will hope that she may have better success in the future. 


In the same vein of experimentation, is Mattie W. 
Baker’s story of ‘Employment at Home,” which relates 
how Mrs. Benson tried it, and with what result. The lat- 
ter, however, is more than a story, and conveys a warning 
which many readers might profitably heed. 


‘*The Divided House,” in which a railroad train broke 
down the partition, by Kathleen R. Wheeler, is a very 
good story; no reader will lay it aside till completed. 


Helena Rowe’s ‘‘ Housekeeper’s Shopping Bag,” which 
has reached its tenth number, deals this month with shoes, 
slippers, rubbers and footwear in general, their make and 
material, with some shopping notes pertinent to the 
main subject. 


“What to Do with My Lady’s House,” by Mrs. Oliver 
Bell Bunce, has reached the department of closets and 
bath rooms. Treatment is given for all of these smaller 
apartments, from the butler’s pantry with its store of 
family service, down to the most unimportant hiding-place 


for cast-off articles. 


Margaret Fayerweather has an interesting paper—the 
first of a brief series—on ‘‘ The Linen Closet,” which is 
A good 
many interesting things are written regarding the tough 
fibre of the flax and the goods of which it forms the 
material. 


designated ‘‘the housekeeper’s pride and care.” 


The original verse is headed by Irene Putnam’s illus- 


piece. Scattered through the pages may be found: “Oc- 
tober,” by Annie M. Libby; “ Asters and Golden-rod,” 
by A. M. Barlow; “ Whip-poor-will,” by Lulu Curran; 
“The Blackberry Vine,” by J. B. M. Wright; “ October,” 
by J. W. Coolidge; “‘ Soul Longings,”’ by Moses Teggart; 
and ‘‘ Golden-rod,” by L. C. 


Including the minor articles, the selections and the usual 
departments, always kept up to the high standard long 
since established, it will be seen that the autumnal feast 
is indeed one of “ good things.” 


**WELCOME HOME.” 

Mrs. Florence W. Cox of Cincinnati, an esteemed con- 
tributor to GooD HOUSEKEEPING for several years, passed 
from earth August 2d, at her home in the Queen City of 
the West. Her contributions of verse to these pages have 
always been flavored with the essence of home-life tender- 
ness and affection, as the following from Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING of January, 1892, gives abundant evidence :— 
RECOMPENSE. 


Brave little woman—trudging along, 
Patiently, day after day— 

Weaving a garment of shining light, 
Out of the clouds of gray; 


trated poem, “The Old House,” which forms the frontis- - 


Bearing the burdens, and vexing cares, 
Like one of the saints of old— 

Making the best of a dull, hard life, 
With its miseries all untold! 


Long have I watched her, with wondering eyes— 
Faithful,—and sweet,—and strong,— 

Doing the work that the Master sends,— 
Making of sorrow—song ; 

Questioning never the wisdom that asks 
Self-abnegation complete, 

Willingly treading the pathway of thorns, 
That leads to the Master’s feet! 


I see not the dull, gray cotton gown, 
That is faded, and worn, and old— 

But the shining gleam of a raiment white, 
That glistens in every fold ; 

I see not the brow, that is worn and lined, 
From the anxious, toiling years— 

But the halo Divine, that glorifies— 
Giving beauty—for ashes and tears! 


Somewhere is waiting a fair, dear day— 
Meet for such infinite grace ;— 
Somewhere—oh ! somewhere—fruition shall be, 
When the angel shall find her place— 
Close to the Father, and hear Him say, 
As he tenderly bids her come, 
“Out of the valley of darkness and toil, 
My child, thou art welcome Home!” 


And so we chronicle with sincere regret the dropping out 
of another of the writers who have helped to make Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING a welcome visitor in the home. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED oF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANCY. 


Fortune gives her hand to a courageous man. 
The stewpan that boils much wastes the flavor. 


A house is no house unless it contains food and fire for 
the mind as well as the body. 

When the dealers put down the prices on peaches, the 
women put them up.—Boston Globe. 

A little alcohol will do wonders in brightening glass. 
Turpentine is excellent for washing sinks which have be- 
come dull and dirty. 

You can’t coax success your way by sitting on a log and 
whistling for it. You've got to do some sprinting, and 
take care of your wind, too. 

Spots on the wood of furniture may often be removed 
by rubbing vigorously with turpentine and sweet oil, and 
then renewing the polish by brisk rubbing. 

“One of you boys has been stealing raisins again. I 
have found the seeds on the floor. Which one of you 
was it?’? Tommy—* It wasn’t me. I swallowed the seeds 
in mine.” 

PUMPKIN PIE. 
When melancholy days come round and leaves get brown 
and red, 
When corn is shocked, and when you add a blanket to your bed, 
When apples, pared and quartered, are set in the sun to dry, 
This is the time you smack your lips and think of pumpkin pie. 
This pumpkin pie’s a tempting dish to almost any fellow, 
So sweet and tender, luscious (yum !) and then, withal, so yellow. 
You stir up eggs and milk and spice and sugar. O, my eye! 
And then you add the pumpkin, and that makes the pumpkin 
pie. —Brandon Banner. 
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FARE FOR 1894. 

Miss Parloa, whose valued contributions to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING ever since its establishment, and who 
has world-wide fame as a practical and conscientious 
toiler and teacher inthe field of domestic life, with emi- 
nent success both to herself and the great public she 
has served so zealously and faithfully, goes abroad in 
November, to be absent three or four years, spending 
the first year in France. She will, during the years of 
her foreign residence and travel, seek to become ac- 
quainted with some of the best phases of European 
domestic life, with the view of later giving the benefit 
of her studies in this line to American women, in a 
series of lectures and contributions to the press that 
must command wide attention and general commendation. 

Miss Parloa’s paper, in the next issue of Goop House- 
KEEPING, will be appropriately and appreciatively de- 
voted to the subject so dear to the hearts and lives of 
not only New England people, but to the world at large, 
as well—‘“The Thanksgiving Table and Its Belong- 
ings.” This will be followed by the closing paper of her 
admirable “ Market Basket” series in the December issue. 

The opening paper for the New Year—January, 1894— 
will have the title of “Odd Things Supplied to Rich 
and Poor in Some of the Markets of New York.” The 
succeeding months of the year will have, among others, 
papers under the titles of “ Characteristics of the Mar- 
kets of the World,” and an article on “ Turkish Dishes 
and Customs.” 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will need no 
tonic of words from us to sharpen their appetites for 
Miss Parloa’s forthcoming papers with which our Table 
of Contents will be enriched and adorned. 

This mission of Miss Parloa’s to the Old World is 
one never before undertaken, and the almost number- 
less women of our land, who have profited by her teach- 
ings and writings will wish her success in her new mis- 
sion field and that rest and enjoyment which change of 
scene and new condition of life that will naturally come 
to her in both her active and quiet life abroad. The 
readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will watch closely the 


details of her life and experiences abroad, and await 
with interest the developments of her mission for study 
and rest, with ready recognition of her ability and sin- 
cerity as a domestic teacher and guide, and with gratifi- 
cation at her increased usefulness in the Homes of the 
World, from the observation and information which her 
long residence abroad will give her rare and abundant 
opportunities. 

Helena Rowe, whose popular series, “ Family Fashions 
and Fancies and The Shopping Bag,”* have been wid«ly 
pronounced the best of their kind in the houschold publi- 
cations of the day, will commence a new series in January, 
under the title of * How to Dress Well and Economically.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that the new series wiil be as 
reliable and valuable, and in every way fully up to tre 
writings already given to our readers from the same source. 

In addition to papers from its selected list of the ablest 
and most practical writers on domestic demands and 
duties in the interest of the Higher Life of the House- 
hold, we have already in store a full supply of literary 
productions from the pens of some of the best short-story 
writers of the day. These will be drawn upon liberally in 
forthcom ng numbers in addition to the excellent practical 
housekeeping and home-making papers for which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has become so famous. 

So vast and varied is our supply department, bot’: of 
able writers and valuable papers, that it would be idl» to 
burden space with catalogues of our Bills of Fare now ia 
preparation. The readers of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING hive 
so long been accustomed to find the best of everything in 
its pages, that we need only add that as good as Goov 
HOUSEKEEPING has been in all the years of the past, so 
will it continue to be—only more so—in the future. 


For Sale by all Newsdeaslera.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING tothe News Companies from 
which they procure.their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St Paul; Brooklyn News Co, and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co , Baltimore; Central News Co, 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co, Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co, Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co, Pittsburgh: Washington News 
Co., Wa-hington, D C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co, New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co , San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co, Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co, Detroit; Montreal News Co, Montre>]; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada 


Expiration of Subscriptions.—The number following each 
subscriber's name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to rceive Goon 
HovuSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


THAT PLACE CALLED “*HOME.” 
Oh! whither hie’s yon farmer’s boy, with face so blithe and 
light, 

As he foots it o’er the emerald mead at dewy fall of night, 
While his whistle shrill sounds far along the mist-enveloped vale, 
And to the lowing herds around trolls forth its thoughtless tale ? 


Oh! whither goes the square-browed man, his thoughtful head 
bent down, 

As he hastes to leave behind him far, the dust and din of town; 
And the gloomy cloud now passes off, which sat upon his face, 
While thoughts of peace and tenderness each other quickly 
chase ? 


Go? Ask them, whither haste ye? They answer both as one: 
With deep affection in their eyes, and triumph in each tone, 
We haste to end our wanderings o’er the pathways where we 
roam, 

And once again renew the sweet, and welcome joys of home. 


For home’s the palace of the soul, the castle of the heart, 

Far from the daily cares of life, the business of the mart: 
Home is the crystal fountain, whence all heavenly blessings 
flow, 

And ’tis the sacred temple of the holiest joys we know. 


The home of earth shall vanish—all and leave no trace nor tie, 
For life shall be dissolved in death, time in eternity ; 

Yet we their pilgrim denizens shall one day reunite 

In heaven, the everlasting home of spirits clothed with light. 
—Australian Agriculturist. 


THE HOME KEEPER. 

About her household moving glad each day, 

With heartful care of all the simplest things ; 

And near her side a child-voice coos and sings— 

She hears the noise of pattering feet at play, 

And pauses oft to kiss the lips that say 

“ Mother ;” and joys to feel the hand that clings 
Close to her heart’s, as to her apron’s strings— 

Nor would she chide that little hand away! 

Then, when the day hath drifted to the dark, 

And brightening stars loom through the twilight late, 
She feels the heart within her bosom stir 

At every leaf that strikes the lattice. . . . Hark! 
Her life’s reward—a footstep at the gate 

And love that comes to claim the love of her! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


There ties a little city in the hills, 
White is each roof, dim is each dwelling’s door, 
And peace with perfect rest its bosom fills. 


There the pure mist, the pity of the sea, 
Comes as a white, soft hand, and reaches o’er, 
And touches its still face most tenderly. 


Unstirred and calm, amid our shifting years, 
Lo! where it lies, far from the clash and roar, 
With quiet distance blurred, as if through fears. 


O heart, that prayest so for God to send 
Some loving messenger to go before, 
And lead the way to where thy longings end ; 


Be sure, be very sure, that soon will come 

His kindest angel, and through that still door 

Into the Infinite Love will lead thee home. 
—Edward Rowland Hill. 


SABBATH EVENING. 


How calmly sinks the parting sun ! 

Yet twilight lingers still ; 
And beautiful as dream of heaven 

It slumbers on the hill; 
Earth sleeps, with all her glorious things, 
Beneath the Holy Spirit's wings, 
And, rendering back the hues above, 
Seems resting in a trance of love. 


*Round yonder rocks the forest trees 
In shadowy groups recline, 

Like saints at evening bowed in prayer 
Around their holy shrine. 

And through their leaves the night winds blow 

So calm and still, their music low 

Seems the mysterious voice of prayer, 

Soft echoed in the evening air. 


And yonder western throng of clouds, 
Retiring from the sky, 

So calmly move, so softly glow, 
They seem to fancy’s eye 

Bright creatures of a better sphere, 

Come down at noon to worship here, 

And, from their sacrifice of love, 

Returning to their home above. 


The blue isles of the golden sea, 
The night arch floating high, 

The flowers that gaze upon the heavens, 
The bright streams leaping by, 

Are living with religion—deep, 

On earth and sea its glories sleep, 

And mingle with the starlight rays, 

Like the soft light of parted days. 


The spirit of the holy eve 
Comes through the silent air 
To feeling’s hidden spring, and wakes 
A gush of music there ! 
And the far depths of ether beam, 
So passing fair, we almost dream 
That we can rise and wander through 
Their open paths of trackless blue. 


Each soul is filled with glorious dreams, 

Each pulse is beating wild; 
And thought is soaring to the shrine 

Of glory undefiled! 
And holy aspirations start, 
Like blessed angels, from the heart! 
And bind—for earth’s dark ties are riven— 
Our spirits to the gates of heaven. 

—George D. Prentice. 
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